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Ow Wednesday, the 10th, the early morning 
was auspicious, and the sun was really seen, 
though not altogether as the “‘ glorious Apollo.” 
He was, however, sufficiently visible and bright 
to enable M. Arago to obtain a certificate, on 
the affidavits of three witnesses, that there was 
occasionally such a luminary in Scotland, and 
that he had been fortunate enough to be pre- 
sent on one of these occasions. The same emi- 
nent foreigner is, it seems, a terrestrial wit, as 
well as a celestial observer. Somebody, during 
the preceding season of perpetual rain, con- 
gratulated him on not being drowned: “ J can 
swim,” was the playful answer. This accom- 
plishment became again necessary in the even- 
ing, and all the next day; but Friday and 
Saturday made amends by their fineness, and 
enabled strangers to explore the numerous 
beauties of this splendid city to advantage, a 
pleasure which was much enjoyed in every di- 
rection, from Arthur’s Seat and the Pentlands 
to Corstorphen Hills and Craigleith Quarry* 
with its fossil tree, of which about twenty-four 
feet are now uncovered. 

The animation of Edinburgh increased daily 
with the influx of visitors, till at the close 
on Saturday, nearly 1300 members were in- 
scribed on the rolls of the Association, of whom 
about 400 were at least of a year’s standing, 
and about 900 were new accessions, the greater 
portion perhaps resident in the place, who 
joined merely for the hour, and for the sake of 
witnessing the exhibition of the Philosophical 
Lions in the public assemblies, where they were 
shewn off in all their attributes, geological, 
botanical, chemical, entomological, zoological, 
mathematical, statistical, mineralogical, con- 
chological, ornithological, anatomical, medical, 
physical, psychological, oratorical, &c. &c. 

. The various sections got to work before twelve 
o'clock, and of what they did we hope to be 
able to render an accurate account in this paper, 
though the confusion incident to the meeting 
throughout, in consequence of various causes 
to which we shall allude, has rendered it im- 
possible in the first instance personally to collect 
any thing like adequate information. The 
truth is, that the organisation has been very 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. It might have 
led to less inconvenience and fewer disappoint- 
ments had the meeting consisted of original 


. * Among the many interesting scenes to be witnessed 
in the environs, Craigleith Quarry has long held a con- 
Spicuous place. The vast extended depth of the work- 
ings, the beauty of its freestone, the great number of 
workmen in active operation, and the geological pheno- 
mena as exhibited in the strata of the beds, all have a 
bone | to attract visitors; but the most interesting 
object is the Fossil Tree lately discovered there. The 
tree is quite black, the bark being converted into coal, 
= contrasts = with the white sandstone in which 
: oe ubedied. The stem is marked at irregular inter- 

by transverse ruge or irregular prominences. At 
some of the prominences the ruge# are contorted, like the 
coming-off of branches of various pine plants. That the 
tree belongs to the auraucarian tribe of the family coni- 
oy. is distinctly shewn by the plates in a late number 
git fessor Jameson's Philosophical Journal, from lon- 

udinal sections by Mr. Nicol.— Edinburgh Journal. 





members, with the access of moderate addi- 
tions; but the numbers of the idle and curious 
who were admitted, (many of them with the 
benefit of being known to the local managers, 
which procured them favours not condescended 
to strangers) literally pushed their predecessors, 
the ** Constants,” from their stools ; and had it 
not been for the unbounded private hospi- 
talities of the inhabitants of Edinburgh, the 
persons composing the main body of the Asso- 
ciation who were unfortunate enough not to 
be recognised by any of the leading juntas, 
would have had very little whereupon to con- 
gratulate themselves for their visit to the 
northern Athens. . 

We offer these remarks without offence, and 
for the sake of the future prosperity of the In- 
stitution, which has become so unwieldy, that 
unless the utmost pains are bestowed upon 
systematising its anniversaries, and excluding 
favouritism, and extending the attentions of 
the authorities for the time being to all,* and 
not making its chief features itinerant and 
popular display, it must soon lose its every 
valuable characteristic, and become a thing of 
scorn and laughter instead of science and utility. 
The lesson of this year will not, we trust, be 
thrown away upon the next; and, indeed, we 
understand that Mr. John Phillips, the labo- 
rious and able secretary, is already instructed to 
devote several weeks to preliminary prepara- 
tion previous to the ensuing assembly at Dublin, 
on the 10th of August, 1835. We hope also 
that one of our suggestions of last year will be 
acted upon, and printed bulletins of the busi- 
ness, &c. of the day be issued every morning, 
to inform the members what is to be done. 
Here no one seemed to know any thing of 
the matter, and the wanderers about, asking 
whaw they could not learn, presented a sight 
both ludicrous and provoking. Some of the 
points, however, connected with these subjects 
will be again touched upon in our details; and 
we resume the thread of narration. 

Hearing that Mr. Liston, the celebrated, and 
justly celebrated, surgeon, was to perform some 
operations this forenoon, we went to the theatre 
of the Infirmary ; and if it were possible to say 
we received delight where there was so much 
of immediate human suffering, we would say 
we were delighted with the scene. The firm, 
cool, grave, and collected manner of this emi- 
nent chirurgeon struck us exceedingly. A dis- 
eased finger was removed like the paring of a 
nail ; the dreadful operation of lithotomy on a boy 
of five years old, occupied about a minute, and a 
calculus larger than a nut was extracted ; ina 
male adult subject, the metatarsal and larger 
bone of the foot were cut out with surprising 
skill, and by this most difficult process the 
whole limb preserved, instead of a fine young 
man being maimed for life by amputation. 
Other remarkable instances need not be told ; 
but the whole, if not gratifying to the sight, 
—* We have to notice with great approbation the marked 
attentions which were paid to the scientific foreigners 
who were present. In this respect, nothing could be in 


better taste; and Arago, Moll, Agassiz, and others, must 
have been highly gratified with their reception. 


was truly gratifying to the reflection— the 
pain was severe, but it was temporary; the 
benefit lasting as existence itself. Among the 
patiente we may mention a curious case, fit 
enough for the section of entomology across the 
street: it was that of a boy into whose neck a 
tick (such as infests animals) had insinuated 
its head and shoulders, and there had stuck 
for a fortnight, gorging itself with his| blood, 
and increasing wonderfully in size. Its poste- 
rior extremities resembled a large wart. It 
could readily be removed, it was stated, by the 
application of an essential oil, without having 
recourse to the knife. It affords us pleasure 
to add that, on inquiry some days after, we 
found that the parties in whose fate we had 
become so much interested were all doing well 
and recovering rapidly. So much for a surgical 
digression. 

At the evening assembly, Dr. Lardner de- 
livered a lecture on Babbage’s calculating ma- 
chine. The rooms were crowded to suffoca- 
tion, and the ladies attentive; but the want 
of models was felt in the explanations, however 
lucidly given in other respects by the learned 
lecturer. Among the new importations at this 
time we observed Lord Fitzwilliam, Mrs. Opie, 
Sir Pulteney Malcolm, and David Wilkie. 

Thursday the 11th was ushered in by a 
Scotch breakfast, given by the College of Phy- 
sicians to about three hundred members of the 
Association ; and the only general entertain- 
ment we are aware of which the occasion 
called forth. The successive failure of two 
bankers crippled the local fund, which might 
have been expended on some social reunion ; 
and as for the great exertions of the nobility 
and gentry around in fé¢e-ing the tramontanes, 
we confess that our only acquaintance with 
them was formed on two or three of the lauda- 
tory speeches delivered from the plat-form. 
Certainly they led to no result in common ; 
though, no doubt, their influence was felt by 
the prominent, and active, and more distin- 
guished members, whose rank or celebrity en- 
titled them to special invitations. In the 
evening the assembly-room was again more 
than filled, and Professor Buckland charmed 
the womenkind by a lecture on the antedilu- 
vian animals, whose remains are now so fre- 
quently trought to light from their various 
stony beds, where they have lain for thousands 
of years. This interesting branch of inquiry 
has been particularly happy in being improved 
by the present meeting. ‘The remarks of Mr. 
Agassiz on several specimens corrected old 
errors, opened new views, and brought out 
remarkable conclusions. Some new genera of 
fish (five, we helieve,) were discovered in the 
nodules of Sutherlandshire; and the Lothian 
relics, which have led to so much controversy, 
were pretty well determined to belong to fresh- 
water deposits. The scales of other fish found 
on some of the coal exhibited by Lord Green- 
ock, and which had hardly if at all been dis- 
tinguished from vegetable remains, also enabled 
this intelligent foreigner to pronounce with 





decision upon the species of formation. 
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Friday, 12th. The sections met as usual ; 
and the Geological and Physical also in sub- 
sections: to the former of which Geography 
had been assigned, and to the latter Mechanics. 
This day ladies were introduced into the sec- 
tion-rooms,— a practice to be deprecated in 
every respect, as utterly inconsistent with the 
scientific pursuits of the Association, and sub- 
versive of the purposes for which it has been 
instituted. ‘The sections are for actual busi- 
ness, and nothing else; and that business can- 
not be carried on with either effect or propriety 
in the presence of the other sex. Such investi- 
gations as those of Dr. Graham in botany, when 
demonstrating the peculiarities of two new fa- 

_milies of plants, and such as continually occur 
where comparative anatomy is required to re- 
solve difficult questions, must of necessity be 
stopped the moment ladies are brought to the 
discussions. The gallantry which induced this 
departure from right order had far better be re- 
served for the evening and more general meet- 
ings; when care should be taken, in the first 
place, to accommodate these brightest orna- 
ments of all societies; and, in the second, to 
produce such matters as will afford them ra- 
tional amusement and instruction. Edinburgh 
was very defective in these essentials. The 
rooms displayed a very mixed company, cer- 
tainly not altogether connected with the mem- 
bers of the Association, but admitted through 
local favouritism ;* and the annoyance of heat 
and effluvia would have been thought insuffer- 
able ina savage wigwam. We must farther 
observe, that much of the lectures delivered, 
and the discussions which arose out of them, 
were not of a character to be addressed to ac- 
complished and enlightened women. Dry sci- 
ence, and the official -details, ought surely to be 
dispensed with; but, at the same time, mere 
over and jest, to display the talents of the actors 
on the platform, ought to be avoided. The 
females of our day possess too much sense and 
information to require things to be lowered 
into buffoonery in order to suit their capacities ; 
and it is possible to render even the most ab- 
struse subjects agreeable to them, without de- 
scending to jokes like those which emanated 
from the keen encounter of wits on several of 
the evenings in question. 

When the fair dames were flocking into the 
geological section, one of the doors was ordered 
to be closed, and thus, as Milton says, was— 

«* Knowledge at one entrance quite shut out,” 
to the considerable inconvenience of the mem- 
bers. We may take this opportunity of no- 
ticing how admirably the College was adapted 
for the meeting: first, in the noble Library, 
and then in the adjacent Lecture-rooms of the 
various professors, than which nothing could 
be more eligible for the sitting of the sections. 
When the business of the day was finished, we 
adjourned, with a party of botanists and lovers 
of natural history, to inspect the Botanical Gar- 
dens, and had the rare gratification of being 
accompanied by Dr. Graham, Mr. Hooker (the 
author of the Flora Scotica), and other distin- 
guished naturalists. The day was beautiful, 
and the grounds appeared to great advantage. 
They are worthy of the other charms of this 
romantic city —about fourteen acres and a half, 
almirably laid out, and curious plants of every 
clime skilfully cultivated and acclimatised.+ 
The vistas, which terminate in picturesque 
peeps of Arthur's Seat, Salisbury Craigs, the 


* All the tickets for ladies were disposed of before the 
members met at ten o'clock on Monday morning; after 
which hour we repeatedly applied in vain for a single 


eard. 
t There is alsoa Horticultural Experimental Garden 
close by; but we had not time to examine it 


Calton Hill, and the Castle, are exquisitely 
varied and lovely ; and the more sweeping view 
from the Terrace must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. The Garden itself reposes on the bank 
of a fine wood, basking in the south and south- 
west, and even at this late season exhibiting 
floral beauties of every dye. Though only thir- 
teen years in being, the abilities of Mr. Mac- 
Nab, the gardener, and the first to transplant 
trees of a large size, have embellished it ina 
manner above all praise. Its inspection was 
truly a delightful relaxation from the fatigues 
of sterner science. 

The evening assembly presented the same 
aspect as before: the thermometer about 95 
deg., and the olfactory nerves kept in a painful 
condition. In the gallery the emanations were 
by no means insensible. Mr. Whewell deli- 
vered a lecture on Tides; but as the observa- 
tions made since last year, though important, 
have not yet been calculated, we have nothing 
to state on the subject. Mr. Sedgwick suc- 
ceeded his brother Cantab, and addressed the 
audience in a wind-up speech, in which, as in 
duty bound, he lauded Edinburgh, praised its 
hospitality, eulogised its fair, and, in conclu- 
sion, panegyrised science and such meetings 
like the present, as teaching the best lessons of 
religion, and elevating their votaries to the 
adoration of the great First Cause and Author 
of Nature. 

Saturday, 13th. As the close of the meeting 
could hardly be said to take place till Monday, 
we shall this week describe the transactions of 
Saturday very briefly. Indeed they do not 
belong to science abstractedly, and though they 
honour it, we are desirous of devoting some 
part of this No. to a portion of such details as 
our philosophical and continental readers, in 
particular, must wish to have laid before them. 

In the forenoon the freedom of the city of 
Edinburgh was conferred on Sir T. M. Bris- 
bane the President, M. Arago, Mr. Moll, Mr. 
Dalton, and the great botanist Brown.* 

In the Council or General Committee, it was 
decided, after considerable discussion, that the 
meeting should be at Dublin next year, at the 
time we have stated; Dr. Lloyd President, 
and Lord Oxmantown and Mr. Whewell Vice- 
Presidents. Liverpool and Bristol sent in invi- 
tations, but were properly postponed to the 
capital of the sister kingdom, and the seat of a 
rising university. 

By two o’clock there was a rush to get into 
the Library, where the concluding meeting was 
to be held at three; but it was ainply sufficient 
for the purpose, and, besides accommodating 
ladies in the galleries (in this again, the secret+ 
was so well kept, that none except the favoured 
class knew of ladies being admissible, and the 
members generally were not even apprised of 
the assemblage), there was ample space for a 
very numerous congregation. 

This may be termed the laudatory or but- 
|tering day. Many motions were moved, and 
|many speeches made, to which we may refer 
hereafter; but at present we must content 
ourselves with noticing, that the Lord Chan- 
cellor, in seconding a resolution, delivered a 
concise speech, of which the Edinburgh jour- 
nals furnished the subjoined note : — “ After 
apologising for tot sooner appearing at the 
meetings of the Association, which he said was 
attributable to accident, he remarked that he 
understood he owed the honour of seconding 
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the motion of his reverend and learned friend 
(Mr. Sedgwick) to the circumstance — one of 
the proudest in his life—that he was a member 
of the National Institute of France. It had 
been often remarked that war was a game at 
which, if the people were wise, governments 
would not often play; and he might add, that 
in encouraging and fostering the exertions of 
men of science, who were of no party, and over 
whom the angry tempests of war passed innocu. 
ous, @ government was taking the best means 
to facilitate that which ought ever to be their 
chief aim—peace on earth, and good-will among 
men. He might remark also, that as, among 
individuals, the older they grew, the more sen. 
sible they became that life was too short to be 
spent in personal quarrels, so he was happy to 
say that the world was now too old, and too 
experienced, for neighbouring states to en 

in war with little or no ground of quarrel. A 
great part of this softening influence was to be 
attributed to science, which formed a bond of 
brotherhood between learned men of all couns 
tries. It was, therefore, on scientific principles, 
and on the principles of an enlightened philan. 
thropy, that he cordially seconded the motion 
of his reverend friend.” 

At the conclusion, Sir T. Brisbane (the pre. 
sident) dismissed the meeting in the following 
words :— 

** As the humble organ of this great intel- 
lectual body, I rise to return thanks for the 
reception the Association has received in Edin. 
burgh. I have had the good fortune to attend 
the whole of the meetings of the Association 
at York, Oxford, and Cambridge, and I am 
proud to think that Edinburgh has not fallen 
short, but has far exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations of any member of the Associa. 
tion; and it is most gratifying to myselfas a 
Scotsman; which is euhanced by the honour 
I have this day received, namely, the freedom 
of the city, which I now hold in my hand. 
I therefore congratulate the Association on 
its increasing prosperity ;—but how can it 
be otherwise when so many distinguished in- 
dividuals are found in our Society, and when 
even the Lord Chancellor attends our meet- 
ing? The distinguished foreigners who have 
assisted in our labours have all expressed their 
desire to co-operate with the Association in 
its different objects ; and my friend M. Arago, 
who is a most distinguished deputy of France, 
a philosopher and astronomer unrivalled on 
the continent of Europe, whose name 1s 4 
host in itself, and whom I have had the hap- 
piness of knowing these nineteen years, has 
desired me to convey his own willingness, and 
that of the Institute of France, to co-operate 
in our labours; and what may not be accom. 
plished by such combination of talent ? I trust, 
therefore, that henceforth these two great 
nations, France and England, will never he- 
come rivals but in emulating which of the 
two shall contribute most to the comfort and 
happiness of the human race. To the whole 
of the public authorities our grateful acknow- 
ledgements are offered ; and I speak with confi- 
dence when I say, none of us will ever forget 
the reception that Edinburgh has given us. 
I have now to perform the only painful 
duty which has been imposed on me during 
the week, namely, to adjourn the Society,— 
which is hereby adjourned to the 10th of 
August 1835, at Dublin.”’* 








* College honours, we understood, were also to be con- 
ferred on these and other distinguished individuals. 

t Query — Is not secret-ary derived from keeping 
secrets? At any rate, Professor Forbes was so exceedingly 
harassed, as to be perfect in taciturnity. His confrére 
was a leetle more communicative, 








* Having given this address of the president correctly, 
we may ny Sell add his speech on opening the meeting, 
which was shortly reported in our last No. h 
« After the distinguished nobleman who first filled bd 
situation 1 have now the honour to hold, and after the 
two celebrated professors Who successively followed him— 
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Reserving remarks,—an account of the 
dinner at the ordinary, where our friend 
Wilkie was deservedly acknowledged by his 
countrymen (the only compliment, to otr 
knowledge, paid out of the pale of Science) 
and some other particulars,—we shall now en- 
deavour to find room for as much of the real 
business of the sections as we can. ‘The pro- 
ceedings of the geological section of Tuesday 
were shortly told in our last; but, to make the 
series more complete, we insert a regular 
résumé of the whole. 

Section of Geology and Geography: President, 
Professor Jameson; Secretaries, Mr. J. Phillips 
and Mr. Torry.——-The recommendations of the 
committee of Geology at Cambridge were read, 
and the researches undertaken in compliance 
therewith, reported to the meeting. The com- 
munications presented to the section were enu- 
merated ; and, in consequence of a resolution of 
the section, the discussion on some views ad- 
vocated by Dr. Boase, relating to primary rocks, 
was commenced by that gentleman stating some 
of these views, and finally committing the sub- 
ject of the discussion to the question whether 
primary slates are or are not stratified. In 
proposing this specific question, Dr. Boase 
stated the difficulties which occurred in limine 
as to the meaning of the term stratification, 
and noticed the various definitions of different 
geological authors—depending on considerations 
of the parallelism of certain surfaces of division, 
on the curvatures and contortions existing in 
them, on the alternation of beds of different 
mineral characters, and on the circumstances 
observed with regard to the inclination of 
layers. He stated, from his own observations, 
and referred to his recent publication for de- 
tailed descriptions, the fact that all the fea- 
tures usually considered as characteristic of 
stratification in primary slates, do also occur 
in granite; and that the essential structural 
characters of those stated are continued into 





men of pre-eminent talent and gigantic intellect, and who 
are recognised as such all over Europe—I must confess 
lappear before you with the utmost diffidence, and there- 
fore claim your indulgence for being placed in a situation 
in which I feel quite inadequate to discharge, in a becom- 
ing manner, the various and important duties belonging 
to it, which would require almost universal knowledge, 
and for which I am indebted to the kind indulgence of the 
Association, and not to any merit of my own; but for 
which mark of high distinction I beg to express my un- 
bounded gratitude. I must also acknowledge the great 
obligations I feel towards my learned and eloquent pre- 
decessor, for the kind though unmerited compliments he 
has been pleased to bestow upon me. Although Edin- 
burgh cannot boast of the accommodation, or even at- 
tempt to rival the boundless hospitality the Association 
experienced at the English universities, still I feel confi- 
dent my countrymen will yield in no degree to them in 
giving the Association the best possible reception, with a 
desire to uphold the national character for hospitality, as 
allranks must hail with enthusiasm and much gratifica- 
tion men who have done so much towards the extension 
of the boundaries of human knowledge and comfort as 
those who are now assembled in this ancient capital, 
which has given birth to individuals who have done 
honour to human nature, and amongst whom many 
could have been found who would have adorned this 
chair in place of the humble individual who has now the 
honour to address you; indeed, I need not go farther 
than my nearest learned friend on my right (Sir David 
Brewster), one of our vice-presidents. It is but justice 
to the principal and professors of the University to say, 
'y have done all in their power to afford every accom- 
modation, and have offered the free use of the class and 
other public rooms in the College, which are admirably 
adapted for the sectional and other meetings. Other public 
les have not been backward in the same offers. The 
noblemen and gentlemen in the neighbourhood have ex- 
Rome their desire to promote the objects of the Associ- 
at ie After the luminous exposé we have just heard from 
pe: earned predecemor, no subjects are left for me to touch 
oF de Professor Forbes has kindly undertaken the task 
etailing the labours of the Association since our last 
hae 83 and I need not say it could not be in better 
in s. I shall therefore not waste the time of the meet- 
g, but conclude by congratulating the Association on its 
Prospering condition ; and I have no doubt it will go on 
Peperemively, until its beneffcial effects shall be felt, not 
be ’ over the whole of the united empire of Great Britain, 
‘at even throughout Europe or the globe we inhabit.” 





the neighbouring granites, thence inferring 
that no real structural distinction existed be- 
tween the granite and the primary slates. 

Professor Sedgwick entered on the question 
at considerable length, and stated that sixteen 
years ago, after a visit to Cornwall, he had 
been led to adopt the opinions now held by Dr. 
Boase ; but that his subsequent experience, 
and more especially his investigations in North 
Wales and Cumberland, had produced a con- 
siderable change in his views. He discussed 
the principles upon which questions of this 
nature ought to be considered, and particularly 
stated the impossibility of giving definitions 
which would be applicable to all cases. The 
Professor meutioned his belief, that it was 
impossible to separate the lower and higher 
parts of the slate series, and his opinion that 
it was generally quite practicable to distinguish 
between true stratification and laminar struc- 
ture. He alluded to the assistance to be de- 
rived from the striped appearance so common 
in the slates of Wales, and noticed the dis- 
tinctions between certain structures of rocks 
and the characteristic marks of true stratifica- 
tion. He also expressed his conviction that 
the laminar structure had been produced at a 
period subsequent to that of the formation of 
the slaty rocks in which it occurs. 

Mr. Greenough directed the attention of the 
section to cases where the lines of structure are 
not parallel to seams of stratification, and in- 
stanced the sand-stone rocks of Crichton Castle, 
and the neighbourhood of Roslin. He expressed 
his opinion, that Lehmann’s and Arduin’s defini- 
tion of primitive rocks should still be adhered 
to, and regretted that the innovations in the 
terminology of geology had increased the diffi- 
culties of the present discussion. 

Mr. Lyell explained the designation of stra- 
tification he had given in his Principles of Geo- 
logy, and offered some farther remarks on the 
essential characters of stratification. 

Professor Phillips observed, that the views 
of geologists on the subjects of stratification, 
and other characters of primary strata, were 
commonly tinctured with peculiarities depend- 
ing on the limits of their inquiries ; so that while 
the symmetrical system of division common in 
primary rocks of all kinds was the most at- 
tended to by one class of observers, and the 
traces of stratification more regarded by others, 
results apparently conflicting were drawn from 
the examination of the same country. It was 
important to attend to the real distinction be- 
tween the two systems of structure, because 
each was due to a proper cause; but it was 
absolutely essential to the production of a right 
general conclusion, that the partial truths thus 
disclosed should be contemplated together. 

Mr. Gates noticed some localities in Corn- 
wall, where the separation of the schistose 
rocks and granite was very marked. 

Dr. Buckland expressed his acquiescence in 
the views of Professors Sedgwick and Phillips ; 
and referred the section for a fuller account of 
his opinions to his work now in the press. 

Dr. Boase shortly replied, and seemed not at 
all inclined to yield to the phalanx arrayed 
against him, nor to subscribe to the force of 
their arguments. 

A portion of Dr. Roger’s report of the geo- 
logy of North America was then read; and a 
general account of the contents of the remainder 
given by Professor Phillips. Illustrative maps 
were exhibited. Lord Greenock presented for 
distribution copies of a view of the Castle Hill 
section. Adjourned at half-past three. 

We fear, that from writing in some confusion, 
and at such a distance that we cannot refer to 





our last No. while preparing its successof, we 
must be guilty of crudeness, repetition, and 
faults in style; but we look to the considera. 
tion of our readers to excuse them, and only to 
remember our anxiety to furnish as good a 
history as we can of a meeting so important to 
the general interests of science. 

An abridgement of the proceedings of the 
section of Natural History follows. 

Transactions in the Natural History Section 
during the Week, of which Professor Graham 
was chairman and Mr. Yarrell and Mr. Burnet 
secretaries. — The Rev. Leonard Jenyns, of 
Cambridge, read his report “‘ on the recetit 
progress and present state of zoology.” This 
report, undertaken by Mr. Jenyns at the meet- 
ing of the British Association at Cambridge, 
could not have béen produced without great 
reading and labour. A mass of information of 
real value and interest was detailed at length, 
and the report gave general satisfaction. 

Mons. Agassiz, one of the best ichthyologists 
of France, so well known from his work on 
fossil fishes, read a paper entitled ‘ Obsetva- 
tions sur les espéces du genre salmo qui peu- 
plent les riviéres et les lacs de )’Europe.’’ 
The object of the writer was to shew that too 
much dependence had hitherto been placed on 
colour, and the species in consequence had 
been, in his opinion, considered to be more 
numerous than a rigid examination would 
sanction. The various qualities of water and 
soil were known to exercise a particulat influ. 
ence on the colour of the productions of the 
cuticle; and Mons. Agassiz invited the atten- 
tion of the members present to the consideras 
tion of more permanent external characters, 
which he pointed out in several species of the 
genus salmo, then before the meeting in illus« 
tration of another communication. 

Dr. Gillies read an account of excursions in 
the neighbourhood of Quito and towards the 
summit of Chimborazo and Pinchincha, 

A paper by Robert Brown was read, on the 
plurality and development of the embryos in 
the seeds of conifera. 

W. C. Trevelyan read a notice on the distri- 
bution of the phenogamous plauts of the Faroe 
Islands. 

An excursion through the western portion of 
Sutherlandshire, performed by Dr. Greville, 
Mr. Selby, Mr. James Wilson, and Sir Win, 
Jardine, Bart., produced a notice from Mr. 
Selby of the birds observed and obtained during 
this trip. A specimen of the gyrfalcon had 
been shot just before the visit of the party. 
The black-throated diver, not hitherto known 
to breed in this country, was found 5 and the 
parent birds, exhibiting no sexual difference ifi 
plumage, as had been suspected, were obtained, 
as well as the young birds. Str Wm. Jarditie 
read his remarks on the various species of 
salmo taken in the different rivers and lochs § 
upon which Mons. Agassiz and Dr. Richardson 
made additional observations. Mr. James Wil- 
son exhibited the insects of Sutherland, and 
also a collection lately received from Java. 

Mr. Selby also read a description of the funes 
tion and use of the orbital glands in birds of 
the orders grallatores and natatores. 

J.G. Dalyell, Esq. read an interesting paper 
on the propagation of Scottish zoophytes. 

Mr. John Murray made a communication 
on the successful cultivation in Scotland of 
phormium tenax. 

E. Walker Arnott read a paper on the ¢o- 
culus indicus of commerce. 

Dr. Daubeny related the progress made in 
researches on the secretions from the roots of 
vegetables, 
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‘Captain Brown exhibited a new species of 


pecten. 

J. F. Royle read a paper on the process of 
successive vegetation at various heights on the 
Himaylayan Mountains. 

Dr. Allan Thomson exhibited several speci- 
mens of North American reptiles, remarkable 
for their persistent external bronchie. 

Dr. Trail made some observations on the 
cranium of Delphinus deductor (D. melas of 
Neill), on the laryngeal sac of the rein-deer of 
Lapland ; and exhibited a drawing of a new 
species of thrush from Nepal, allied to the 
Turdus varius of Dr. Horsfield. 

The secretary read a paper, by J. O. West- 
wood, Esq. on the transformations of the 
crustacez. 

Mr. Drake made a communication on the 
change of colour in a certain species of elder. 

A paper by W. M‘Gillivray, A.M. was read, 
on the Natural History of a range of hills in 
south Scotland; and a second paper by Mr. 
John Murray on the analysis of certain vege- 
table products. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Professor Jameson in the chair.—Mr. George 
Rennie communicated observations on the 
principle of construction and the practical em- 
ployment of an instrument for taking up water 
at great depths. It had been tried at the 
estuary of the Tamar, near Plymouth, and 
completely succeeded ; but no deposit was found 
in the water during the whole spring season. 

The report of Mr. Stevenson, on the state of 
our knowledge respecting the relative level of 
land and sea, and the waste and extension of 
land on the east coast of England, was read. 
Remarks were made by Professor Phillips, and 
a discussion ensued in which Mr. W. Smith 
related the results of his personal investigations 
of this subject. Mr. Lyell, at the request of 
the meeting, gave a condensed view of the con- 
clusions at which he had arrived during his re- 
cent visit to Sweden, as to the gradual but par- 
tial change of the relative level of land and 
sea, and of the evidence by which he had been 
convinced of this supposed gradual rise. 

Lord Greenock, in the name of the Highland 
Society, announced the desire of that body to 
afford its assistance to geological investigations, 
and stated that, from observations lately received 
from the treasury, it was now certain that the 
Geological Map of Scotland would speedily be 


published. His lordship then read a paper on| 


the coal formation of the central district of 
Scotland, which was illustrated by interesting 
specimens, sections, and maps. 

Professor Jameson spoke of the services 
rendered to the geology of Scotland by the late 
Mr. Maculloch, jun., and expressed his hope 
that the results of his labours would be 
employed and acknowledged in the government 
map. 

A notice by Mr. Trevelyan, on fossil wood 
from France, was read, and drawings were 
exhibited. 


Dr. Hibbert read the account of the ossife-| 


rous beds in the basins of the Forth, the Clyde, 
and the Tay, and their relation to other 
strata; and shewed an extensive series of illus- 
trative.maps, sections, and specimens. 
Remarks were made by Dr. Buckland and 
Professor Sedgwick ; and, at the request of the 
president, M. Agassiz made some observations 
on the distinctions between the fossil fishes of 
the formations anterior to the lias, and those of 
more recent origin. He also gave a general 
exposition of his views in regard to the fossil 
fishes exhibited by Dr. Hibbert, and expressed 


his belief that many of them belonged to genera 


not hitherto described. Some Nos. of his ex- 
tensive work now in progress were handed 
about, and particularly recommended to the 
attention of the section by the president and 
Dr. Buckland. 

An invitation from Mr. R. Allan to inspect 
his mineralogical collection was received ; and 
an expedition to Burdie-house on Friday 
proposed ; but we believe that the time of the 
members was too much occupied to admit 
of it. 

Adjourned again at half-past three. 


THURSDAY. 


Lieutenant Murphy exhibited some sheets of 
the Ordnance Survey Maps of Ireland ; which 
led to remarks on the expediency of completing 
this useful and beautifully executed design. 

Mr. Nicol read a paper on the structure of 
recent and fossil woods, in which he described 
the results of his investigations. He exhibited 
an extensive series of specimens, and explained 
his method of obtaining thin sections of these 
woods. 

Professor Traill communicated remarks on 
the Geology of the Orkneys. These islands 
consist chiefly of sandstone, and of a sandstone 
flag much charged with clay, belonging to the 
old red sandstone. Granite also occurs very 
like that of Sutherland, often approaching to 
gneiss, and covered by a conglomerate. The 
fossil fishes are found near Skaill in Pornona, 
about two miles from the junction of the granite 
with the slate. 

Mr. Murchison spoke of the fossil fishes of 
Caithness, and said he had formerly sent spe- 
cimens to Cuvier, who had been disposed to 
refer the families to which they belonged to 
{those of Mansfield and Thuringenvald. He 
|afterwards visited the spot with Professor 
Sedgwick, and came to the conclusion that the 
strata containing the fishes were referrible to a 
formation as old as the old red sandstone, and 
perhaps ascending as high as the carboniferous 
series. 

Professor Sedgwick entered at considerable 
detail into the nature of the sandstone deposits 
of the north of Scotland, and stated his opinion 
that the slaty sandstone of Caithness had been 
bitumenized by the remains of fish. 

Dr. Hibbert considered the fossil fishes in 
question as belonging to the formation anala- 
gous to that of Mansfield. 

M. Agassiz expressed his opinion that the 
fossil fishes of Orkney and Caithness belonged 
to a period more ancient than the coal mea- 
sures ; and remarked that several of the speci- 
mens exhibited belonged to new genera and 
species. 

Mr. Lyell agreed with Professor Sedgwick 
and Mr. Murchison in their opinion; and 
— some remarks on the Geology of Forfar- 
shire. 

Mr. Milne read a very able paper on the 
Geology of Berwickshire, and described the dif- 
ferent formations of which that district con- 
sisted, viz. the greywacke, old red sandstone, 
|coal measures, and trap. He detailed the mi- 
neralogical and fossil characters, marking their 
different formations ; and in particular alluded 
to the question as to the true geological charac- 
ter of the country, which he considered to be 
developments of the lower beds of the Berwick 
| coal-field, which lies at the bottom of the moun- 
| tain-limestone series. He also pointed out in 
detail the various elevations which had succes- 
sively taken place on the land, by eruptions of 
trap at successive epochs; accompanying his 
observations by a reference to specimens, a map, 
and sections. 











Neen eee 
Remarks expressive of the high opinion en- 
tertained of the value of Mr. Milne’s paper 
were made by Professor Sedgwick, Professor 
Jameson, Mr. Greenough, and Mr. Murchison; 
and it was indeed highly honourable to the 
zeal and talents of so young a geologist. 
The secretary laid before the section Dr, 
Haslan’s paper on the fossil organic remains 
of the United States. 


FRIDAY. 


Professor Jameson, as usual, in the chair. 

Mr. Dunn exhibited and described his new 
clinometer. 

Mr. James Bruce read a notice of some 
caverns containing bones, near the Giant's 
Causeway. 

Mr. Horner, in reference to the same subject, 
read a communication from Mr. T. Andrews, 
of Trinity College, Dublin, who had recently 
discovered some extensive caves in the island 
of Rathlin, situated four miles from the An. 
trim coast, with a sea of 30 fathoms between. 
From the situation of the caves in Rathlin, it 
is evident that the sea must once have entered 
them at a much higher elevation than its 
present level. 

Professor Phillips communicated the results 
of his investigations on the relation of joints 
and veins. An eloquent exposition, on which 
some remarks were offered by Mr. Smith, Mr. 
J. Taylor, and Dr. Boase. 

Mr. Maclaren read a paper on the Geology 
of the Pentland Hills, which was suitably il. 
lustrated. 

Mr. Murchison gave an abstract of Dr. 
Roger’s report on the Geology of North Ame. 
rica; and read extracts from this valuable and 
elaborate memoir. 

Mr. Lyell expressed the high opinion he en- 
tertained of the labours and theoretical views 
of Professor Roger. As it appears that a very 
small number of the fossils of North America 
agree specifically with those of Europe, he 
coincided with the author, that the only ap- 
proximation which could, at present, be at- 
tempted towards ascertaining the relative age of 
the tertiary groups of the two Continents, was 
that to be derived from a comparison of the rela- 
tive proportion of recent to extinct shells. At 
the same time, he fully concurred with Dr. 
Roger in the opinion, that such a comparison 
ought not to be insisted upon as affording any 
positive test of exact contemporaneous deposi- 
tion, since the rate of change in species could 
not be assumed to have been always equal, 
especially in remote regions, during equal 
periods of time. 

Dr. Traill announced that fossil fishes, 
brought by him from Orkney, had been this 
morning carefully examined by M. Agassiz, 
who recognised eight species, of which no fewer 
than five were quite new to him, and he con- 
ceived that these belonged to five genera of 
which three were hitherto unknown ! * 

Capt. Maconochie, the secretary of the Royal 
Geographical Society, gave an account of the 
origin and progress of that institution. He 
then communicated some details relative to the 
late expedition to the Niger, and to the expe- 
ditions recently sent out to the interior of 
Africa and to British Guiana. 

Lieut. Allan, the fellow-traveller of Lander, 
exhibited some of his admirable panoramic 
views of the scenery of the Niger. [We should 
observe, that this enterprising officer and able 
draughtsman was restrained from doing more 
than merely gratifying the curiosity of the 


* We have seen some of these remarkable specimens; 
they are very distinct and perfect. 
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section with a view of these drawings,—his en- 

ent with the owners of the expedition 
preventing him from supplying any intelligence 
concerning it. ] 

Mr. Murchison presented a tabular view of 
the order and succession of various formations 
of great thickness (distinct from each other in 
their organic remains and mineralogical cha- 
racters), Which rose from beneath the old red 
sandstone of England and Wales. He dwelt on 
the great series of fishes occurring throughout 
this old red sandstone of England, and pointed 
out Dr. Lloyd, of Ludlow, as the person who 
had first called his attention to them. These 
fishes, it now appeared, were common to the 
central portion of the old red sandstone of 
England, and the strata occupying the same 
geological position in Forfarshire and other 
counties in Scotland. Mr. M. further ex- 
pressed his opinion that the Arbroath pave- 
ment is the equivalent of the tile-stones or lower 
member of the old red sandstone of England. 

Mr. Blackadder exhibited a fossil fish from 
Glamis millstone quarry, which is situated in 
the old red sandstone. 

M. Agassiz referred this fish to the family 
of the Ganoides, and to kis genus Cephalaspis, 
which is characterised by the immense cuirass 
that envelopes, or rather forms its head. - This 
fish is quite new to the scientific world, and has 
now been found entire for the first time. 

Dr. Hibbert pointed out the resemblance 
which the Kirkton fossil had to a fossil crusta- 
ceous animal lately figured by Dr. Harlan. 

Dr. Knight, of Aberdeen, read a notice on 
the flints found in various parts of Aberdeen- 
shire, and especially in the vicinity of Peter- 
head. He particularised the fossils discovered 
in them, and exhibited an interesting series of 
specimens. 

M. Agassiz offered some farther remarks 
on the fossil organic remains of Burdie-house ; 
and stated his belief that some of the fossils 
considered to be saurian animals were in 
reality sauroid fishes. 

Mr. Saull exhibited drawings of the incisors 
and canine teeth of the fossil hippopotamus 
from a gravel-pit near Huntingdon. 

Mr. Hall's model of a portion of Derbyshire 
was shewn. 

The secretary exhibited an impression of a 
fossil plant, supposed to be new, from Ayrshire, 
and sent by Dr. Thompson of Glasgow. 

_ Dr. Buckland laid before the section a draw- 
ing, by Mrs. Turner of Liverpool, of a large 
fossil fucus found in the new red sandstone of 
that neighbourhood in 1829. 

Adjourned at three o’clock. 

In the Statistical section, in addition to 
what we noticed in our last, we may state that 
considerable discussion took place on the sub- 
Ject of Sunday schools. Perhaps some member 
of the Association had not been born at a time 
to benefit by such education as they afford ; 
for there was a placard upon the library door, 
advertising “ The gentleman” who had ab- 
Stracted a brown silk umbrella, that he might 
have the case on applying to the doorkeeper, 
& it might be useful to him, and was no 
longer of any use to the late owner of the um- 
brella. 

_ Lord Fitzwilliam, at one meeting of the sec- 
tion, proposed to ascertain the quantity of 
stock and farming utensils possessed by each 
farmer, and the average of capital applied to 
the cultivation of land. M. Quetelet also ad- 
Vised the application of mathematics to the 
theory of population : these are the only points 
omitted in the Edinburgh journals, from which 
We have copied nothing, as we trast to be able 








to complete our report from original and au- 
thentic sources. 

The following will give some idea of the 
proceedings. 

Papers for the Chemical Section, Thursday 11th. —1st. 
Notice on the presence of sulphur in bar iron, by Mr. 
West. 2d. On the deposits under the Yorkshire iron 
furnaces, by Mr. Harcourt. 3d. On a notation for the 
haloid compounds, by Mr. Johnston. 4th. Notice of a 
vapour spirit-lamp, by Mr. Trevelyan. 5th. On the 
amount of carbonic acid in the atmosphere, by Henry 
H. Watson. 6th. Chemical notiees, by M. Van der Foorn. 

Order of Business.—lst. Rev. W. V. Harcourt, on the 
deposits under the Yorkshire iron furnaces. 2d. Professor 
Clarke, on the use of hot air in the manufacture of cast 
iron. 3d. Dr. Christison, on the action of water on lead, 
with practical applications. 4th. Mr. Graham, on the 
constitution of certain hydrated salts, with observations 
on the doctrine of isomerism. 5th. Mr. Kemp, on the 
lignefaction of gases. 6th. Mr. Stevelly, on applying a 
vernin to Wollaston’s scale of chemical equivalents. 7th. 
Mr. H. H. Watson, on Sir John Leslie’s hygrometer. 
8th. Mr. Lowe, demonstration of some interesting pro- 
ducts obtained by long-continued heat in gas-works. 

Of the transactions in the physical and mathe- 
matical section the list of the business for one 
day, as affixed upon the door, will also afford a 
fair example. 

Order of Business. Friday, 12th.—Sir David Brewster, on 
the action of disintegrated surfaces on light. Dr. Knight, 
on the vibrations of heated metals. Mr. Russell, notice 
of an anomalous fact in hydrodynamics. Professor Forbes, 
on a compression barometer. Mr. Graves, remarks on 
the theory of exponential functions. Mr. Sang, on lines 
of the third order. Mr. Sang, property of successive in- 
teger numbers. Rev. Dr. Robinson, on the visibility of 
the moon in total eclipses. Mr. Hodgkinson, on collision. 
Mr. Williams, on the production of sound. Mr. Adie, on 
the state of the weather, drawn from a register of ten 
years in Edinburgh. Mr. Campbell, on the antilunar tide. 
Mr. Dick, on correction of colour in telescopes. 

On Monday the astronomers met, and the 
site of the Edinburgh Observatory was discuss- 
ed. That on the Calton Hill is repudiated for 
scientific purposes ; but the ultimate arrange- 
ments cannot be settled till government is con- 
sulted. No doubt, another observatory will be 
erected in a fit situation; and the old one 
turned to other purposes. 

In conclusion, for the present week, we have 
only to express our extreme surprise, and we 
may add regret, that no professor of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh contributed (as far as we 
ascertained) a single paper to the science of 
this meeting in their own seat of learning and 
instruction. Had they nothing to communi- 
cate, or did idleness induce them to leave the 
field to a few English and Irish professors ? 
Edinburgh was once, and not long ago, one of 
the chief and most admired of public semina- 
ries.’ Surely her Elect ought to have shone on 
such an occasion as this, nor left us to wonder 
and exclaim, 

** How are the mighty failen !” 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Wanderings in New South Wales, Batavia, 

§c.; being the Journal of a Naturalist in 

those Countries in 1832, 3, and 4. 2 vols. 

8vo. By George Bennet, F.L.S., &c. Lon- 

don, 1834. Bentley. 
New South Wales, that Utopia of the Old 
Bailey, is becoming every day a greater object 
of interest. The present writer says, that he 
**has limited himself principally, if not en- 
tirely, to the notes taken at the instant of ob- 
servation, his object being to relate facts in the 
order they occurred; and, without regard to 
studied composition, to impart the information 
he has been enabled to collect in simple and 
unadorned language, avoiding, as much as pos- 
sible, the technicalities of science.” 

We give his performance its well-merited 
praise, when we add that he has furnished a 
useful, intelligent, and amusing work: the style, 
however, might be considerably improved. Let 
our readers judge :— 

Slate of the Convicts.—“* The opinion which 








appears generally to prevail, that prisoners of 
the crown are placed in the colony in a- better 
situation than free men, there is too much 
reason for regarding as correct. They are well 
fed and clothed, take good care to be never 
over-worked, and have an hospital, with the 
best attendance, when sick. An assigned ser- 
vant or convict may be correctly defined as an 
individual who is well fed and clothed—insolent 
and indolent — and takes care that the little 
work he has to perform is badly done. When 
sick, which often proceeds from lying idle too 
long in the sun, he walks to the hospital; and, 
from the exertion, together with the thoughts 
of ‘ bleeding, blistering,’ and physic, he soon 
recovers, and returns to his master, to again 
undergo the fatigue of doing little or nothing. 
One of these characters applied for his ticket of 
leave, but soon returned, wishing again to be 
employed by his former master, if only for his 
food ; at the same time observing, that he was. 
better off before, in bondage, than he was now, 
partially freé ; so his fellow-servants persuaded 
him to send the ticket back, and say, * it was 
all a mistake” The following anecdote may 
serve to illustrate the misery an iron gang occa- 
sions to spirit drinkers. A convict was once 
weighed by his comrades, and the weight at 
that time marked with chalk upon the barn- 
door. A short time after this took place, he 
was sentenced for an offence to an iron gang 
for six weeks. After the term of his punish- 
ment had expired, and he returned to his mas- 
ter, he was observed to be in a stouter and more 
robust condition than before; his comrades 
again weighed him, to see what he had gained 
in flesh, if not in any moral benefit, by his 
punishment ; when it was ascertained he had 
gained twenty pounds. As this man had, when 
on the farm, been continually toping, and as, 
when with the iron gang, he had no opportunity 
of continuing his potations, that circumstance 
may have occasioned his increased good health 
and condition. This may be a hint, therefore, 
to send all the sick whose illness may arise 
principally from habitual drunkenness, instead 
of an hospital, to an iron gang for a short 
period. The London pickpockets are considered 
to make the best shepherds in the colony, as it 
suits their naturally idle habits; the industri- 
ous labourer cannot endure the very wearisome 
and lazy employment of looking after sheep ; 
the petty larcener soon gets attached to his 
woolly charges, and the sheep, no doubt, by a 
natural instinct, to him; and thus the animals 
are tended with some degree of care; but the 
regular workman, detesting the occupation, 
(unless incapacitated from a more active em- 
ployment by age or accident,) seldom takes any 
interest in the valuable property entrusted to 
his care; the former are, therefore, to be pre- 
ferred. The shepherds, when tending their 
flocks in the pasturage, wile away their leisure 
time by manufacturing coarse but durable straw 
hats. There is, no doubt, much truth in the 
remark I have heard in the colony, that some 
of the lower orders contrive to get government 
servants assigned to them, ostensibly for the 
purpose of cultivating the soil, but in reality to 
assist in plundering. This may also be inferred 
from the very limited means they can otherwise 
have for procuring a livelihood. As a veil to 
such practices, and to lull any suspicion that 
might be created, they dig, and plant a few 
potatoes and other vegetables, in a small spot 
of ground, laid out near their bark residénce, 
as a garden; and the crown prisoners are pros 
cured ostensibly to assist in cultivating this 
‘bit of earth ;’ and thus the vegetable garden 
affords a cloak to many crimes, Convicts ought 
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(if by transportation any punishment is in- 
tended) to be sent, according to the nature of 
their crimes, to the whole of our colonies, whe- 
ther in the East and West Indies, coast of 
Africa, &c. &c. solely for the purpose of being 
employed upon the public works, and free emi- 
gration to be encouraged to Australia, Cape, &c. 
on a very extended scale. The influence of the 
emancipist class of the New South Wales popu- 
lation is great, aud they are also possessed of 
great wealth. As wealth is one degree of power, 
they must be regarded both as an influential 
coke powerful body. There is also that system 
adopted, which is much to be regretted: I 
allude to no distinction being made between 
those banished for trivial offences, and those 
who have committed deeper crimes. Many 
atrocious characters are assigned to persons of 
the highest respectability, well clothed and fed ; 
and from them often have I witnessed most 
unbounded insolence; so that a stranger would 
imagine the master to be under obligations to 
the servant, and would be astonished when 
told that the servant was a convicted felon.” 
Infanticide singularly contrasted with strong 
Affection.—“ It appears far from being an un- 
common circumstance for the females of the 
aboriginal tribes about this and other districts 
in the colony, when they experience much lin- 
gering suffering in labour, to threaten the life 
of the poor infant previous to birth; and when 
it takes place, keep their word by destroying it. 
. One instance was mentioned to me as occur- 
ring at a station at ‘ Cuttabaloo,’ a hundred and 
twenty miles from Dabee, and near the Castle- 
reagh or Big River (and I have since known 
several similar occurrences); the woman had, 
in this case, been two days suffering from a 
severe and lingering labour, during which she 
often threatened the poor unborn infant with 
death on its coming into the world, using the 
expression of ‘ pi, a, cobera !’ (break its head !) 
and, on its birth, the unfortunate baby was 
absolutely killed by its unnatural parent. This 
has occurred in a number of instances when the 
children were half-castes, and seems to be almost 
an invariable custom among the Australian 
aborigines —as it is among the New Zealanders 
and natives of the Polynesian Archipelago—to 
destroy the infants produced by intercourse 
with Europeans, unless the father resides con- 
stantly with the female, or else may be near 
them at the time, to prevent the commission of 
so horrid and unnatural an act. During a visit 
to the Murrumbidgee and Tumat countries, as 
well as other parts of the colony, I availed my- 
self of every opportunity to procure informa- 
tion regarding acts of infanticide, as existing 
among the aborigines of this country. I suc- 
ceeded in ascertaining that infants were fre- 
quently destroyed; sometimes the reason as- 
signed was some personal defect in the infant, 
(whence we may attribute the fact of a deform- 
ed person being seldom seen among native 
tribes,) or the mother not wishing to have the 
trouble of carrying it about: the female child- 
ren were more frequently destroyed than the 
males. I heard of a weak and sickly child hav- 
ing been destroyed, and even eaten: the reason 
given by the unnatural parents was, that they 
were very hungry, and the child no use and 
much trouble; one redeeming quality, how- 
ever, was, that they displayed a sense of shame 
when acknowledging the fact, and gave the 
reason for which they had committed so bar- 
barous an act. It is seldom they will confess 
having destroyed their offspring: one, how- 
ever, who had a child by an European, acknow- 
ledged it readily ; and the reason given for the 
/ Commission was its being like @ warragul, or 
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native dog. This was because the infant, like! tered, or appeared to mutter, some prayer or 


its papa, had a ‘carroty poll,’ and thus resem- 
bled, in colour, the hair of the native dog, 
which is certainly not so handsome as the dark 
black locks of the aboriginal tribes. Although 
addicted to infanticide, they display, in other 
instances, an extraordinary degree of affection 
for their dead offspring, evidenced by an act 
that almost exceeds credibility, had it not so 
often been witnessed among the tribes in the 
interior of the colony. I allude to the fact of 
deceased children, from the earliest age to even 
six or seven years, being placed in a bag made 
of kangaroo skin, and slung upon the back of 
the mother, who, besides this additional burden, 
carries her usual netbul, or culy, for provisions, 
&c. They carry them thus for ten or twelve 
months, sleeping upon the mass of mortal re- 
mains, which serves them for a pillow, appa- 
rently unmindful of the horrid foetor which 
emanates from such a putrefying substance. 
Habit must reconcile them to it, for a woman 
carrying such a burden may be ‘ nosed’ at a 
long distance before seen; and a stranger un- 
acquainted with this native custom, will see a 
woman with a large pack upon her back, from 
which such an odour proceeds, as to make him 
doubt from what it can be produced. When 
the body becomes dry, or only the bones left, 
the remains are burnt, buried, or placed into a 
hollow trank or limb of a tree : in the latter 
instance covering the opening carefully with 
stones, &c. All the information that could be 
procured from them respecting this disgusting 
custom, was, ‘that they were afraid, if they 
buried them, the Buckee, or devil-devil would 
take them away.’ When the adults among the 
aborigines die, the body is consigned to the 
hollow trunk of a tree, cave, or in the ground, 
according to circumstances, and wood, stones, 
&c. are piled on the entrance, or over the 
grave, so that, according to the ideas of these 
poor, superstitious savages, the Buckee may 
not be able to find them.” 

Belief in the Metempsychosis.—‘* From many 
circumstances that have occurred, there is some 
reason to think that the aborigines of this coun- 
try believe in the metempsychosis of [or] the 
departure of the soul of their brethren into the 
bodies of certain animals; but as the notes I 
collected did not satisfy my mind, so as to as- 
sert this as a positive fact, I mention it for 
others to procure information on the subject. 
That something like it exists, appears in some 
degree certain. In one instance, a native, at 
Béran plains, desired a European not to kill a 
génar which he was then chasing, but to catch 
it alive as it was * him brother.’ The animal, 
however, was killed, at which the native was 
much displeased, and would not eat any of it, 
but unceasingly complained ofthe * tumbling 
down him brother.’ ” 

Crystal as a Medicine.—“ The following ac- 
count of the manner in which the crystal is 
used by the physician may be considered in- 
teresting. In the Tumat country, a native 
black, named Golong, was suffering from a 
spear wound, received a short time previous in 
a skirmish with a hostile tribe: it was in the 
evening, (for the stones are only used after 
dark, as at that time their efficacy is considered 
greater,) when a native of his tribe, named 
Baramumbup, employed the crystal for the 
purpose of healing the wound in the following 
manner :—The patient was laid at a distance 
of ‘twenty or thirty yards from the encamp- 
ment, after which the physician commenced the 
examination of the wound, which he sucked ; 
then, without spitting, he retired to a distance 
of teu or fifteen yards from the invalid, mut- 





invocation for about a minute; on concluding, 
he placed the crystal in his mouth, sucked it, 
and then, removing the stone, spat upon the 
ground, and trampled upon the discharged sa. 
liva, pressing it with his feet firmly into the 
earth. This ceremony was repeated several 
times on this and subsequent evenings, until 
the patient’s recovery, which, of course, was 
considered to have been effected by the won. 
derful curative properties resident in the crystal, 
On making inquiry why the physician is 50 
careful in trampling the saliva discharged from 
his mouth into the ground, no satisfactory 
reason could be obtained, a vague answer only 
being returned to the query; but it is not im. 
probable that they consider, by this operation, 
they finally destroy the power of the evil spirit, 
extracted by the operation, through the virtues 
of the stone : some such reason for this proceed- 
ing may be inferred from an observation made 
to any European who may be present at this part 
of the ceremony, that ‘ He no come up again.’” 

The Laughing or Feathered Donkey.— 
‘¢ Among the feathered animals which abound 
here, is the Dacelo gigantea, Temm., better 
known to the colonists and strangers by the 
appellation of * Laughing or feathered jack. 
ass.” Its peculiar gurgling laugh, commencing 
from a low, and gradually rising to a high and 
loud tone, is often heard by the traveller in all 
parts of the colony, sending forth its deafening 
noises whilst remaining perched upon the lofty 
branch of a tree watching for prey; it is re- 
spected by gardeners for destroying grubs, &c. 
The natives at Yas call the bird * gogera,’ or 
‘ gogobera,’ probably from its peculiar note, 
which has some resemblance to the sound of 
the word. It is said that one seldom laughs 
without being accompanied by a second, form. 
ing a very harmonious duet. This bird, from 
its devouring mice and venomous reptiles, de- 
serves protection; (hawks also destroy snakes 
in this colony.) A gentleman told me that he 
was perfectly aware of the bird destroying 
snakes, as he had often seen them carry the 
reptiles to a tree, and break their heads to 
pieces with their sharp strong beaks: he also 
said he had known them destroy chickens soon 
after they were hatched, and carry away eggs, 
breaking the shell with their sharp beaks, to 
get at their contents. One of these birds, seen 
upon the branch of a tree near a river, looking 
so stupid, and nodding as if asleep, was shot, 
and it was then found that this peculiar man- 
ner proceeded from having swallowed a small 
snake, which had got into the stomach, throat, 
and bill, but had not yet accommodated itself 
in the former cavity. It is not uncommon to 
see these birds fly up with a long snake pending 
from their beak, the bird holding the reptile by 
the neck, just behind the head; but as the 
snake hangs down without motion, and appears 
dead, it is probable that the bird destroys them 
upon the ground before it conveys them into 
the tree. From these circumstances, although 
they may now and then ‘ make away’ with an 
egg, or recently hatched chicken, by mistake 
for other food, yet there ought to be a prohibi- 
tion against their being injured, as the vermin 
destroyed by them amply repay such trifling 
losses. This is the first bird heard in the 
morning, and the last (among the day-birds) at 
night; it rises with the dawn, when the woods 
re-echo with its gurgling laugh ; and at sunset 
they are again heard.” * 

The Dingos, or Native Dogs. —“ They are 


~* A disciple of Neptune assures us that these er ond 
excellent musicians, and that ‘* he has heard one of t! 
whistle Darby Kelly’ as well as the band of a marchio 
regiment.” 
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the wolves of the colony, and are perhaps un- 
equalled for cunning. ‘These animals breed in 
the holes of rocks : a litter was found near Yas 
Plains, which the discoverer failed to destroy, 
thinking to return and catch the mother also, 
and thus destroy the whole family; but the 
+old lady’ must have been watching him, for 
on his returning a short time after, he found 
all the little dingos had been carried away, and 
he was never able, although diligent search was 
made in the vicinity, to discover their place of 
removal. ‘The cunning disp!ayed by these ani- 
mals, and the agony they can endure without 
evincing the usual effects of pain, would seem 
almost incredible, had it not been related by 
those on whose testimony every dependence can 
he placed. The following are a few among a 
number of extraordinary instances :— One had 


been beaten so severely that it was supposed all 


the bones were broken, and it was left for dead. 
After the person had walked some distance, 
upon accidentally looking back, his surprise was 
much excited by seeing ‘ master dingo’ rise, 
shake himself, and march into the bush, evading 
all pursuit. One, supposed dead, was brought | 
into a hut, for the purpose of undergoing ‘ de- 
cortication ;7 at the commencement of the skin- 
ning process upon the face, the only perceptible 
movement was a slight quivering of the lips, 
which was regarded at the time as merely mus- 
cular irritability: the man, after skinning a 
very small portion, left the hut to sharpen his 
knife, and returning, found the animal sitting 
up, with the flayed integument hanging over 
one side of the face. Another instance was 
that of a settler, who, returning from a sporting | 
expedition, with six kangaroo dogs, they met a: 
dingo, which was attacked by the dogs, and| 
worried to such a degree, that finding matters 
becoming serious, and that the worst of the 
sport came to his share, the cunning dingo 
pretended to be dead ;— thinking he had de- 
parted the way of all dogs, they gave him a 
parting shake, and left him. Unfortunately 
for the poor dingo, he was of an impatient dis- 
position, and was consequently premature in 
his resurrection, for before the settler and his | 
dogs had gone any distance, he was seen to rise 
and skulk away, but, on account of the rough 
treatment he had received, at a slow pace; the 
dogs soon re-attacked him, when he was han- 
died in a manner that must have eventually 
prevented any resuscitation taking place a 
second time.’’ 

Anecdotes for the Craniologists.—‘* When, on 
one occasion, the head of a native was under 
examination, a gentleman present asked the 
wondering black, ‘ if he knew what was doing 
to his head?” Blackee answered in the nega- 
tive. * Why you will no more be able to catch 
kangaroos or opossums.’ No sooner was this 
said, than the black started away in anger, 
seized and flourished his spear, exclaiming, 
‘ What for do you that ? 
the same that!’ And the unfortunate mani- 
palator of savage craniums, as also his com- 
panion, began to be apprehensive that the 
practice of the science was in a high degree 
dangerous among uncivilised beings. On an- 
other occasion, the temporal muscle was found 
unusually large in the head of a native black 


- Under investigation: this was remarked by the 


phrenologist to a gentleman who stood near 

im, at the same time squeezing it, and saying 
to blackee, * Cobbong (large) this.’ ‘ Ah! 
exclaimed the black, as he made off at a rapid 
pace, ‘me now see what you want; you want 
pata,’ (eat) and escaped as quickly as possible 
from the ravenous cannibal appetite he supposed 





the phrenologist to possess.” 





Romantic History.—‘* A female of one of the 
aboriginal tribes in the Murrumbidgee country 
formed an attachment and cohabited with a con- 
vict named Tallboy, who, becoming a bush- 
ranger, was for-a long time sought after by the 
police for the many atrocities he had committed, 
but always eluded pursuit. ‘This female con- 
cealed him with true native ingenuity, and 
baffled his pursuers —she would fish and hunt 
for him, whilst he remained secluded in the 
retreat she chose. She often visited the stock- 
keepers’ huts at the different stations, and what- 
ever provision she received from them was 
immediately conveyed to the unworthy object 
of her devoted attachment. Although many 
knew she was privy to his concealment, yet it 
was found impossible to elude her vigilance, by 
following her, and thus discover his retreat : — 
she evaded all attempts, and seemed ever watch- 
ful for his safety, probably knowing the fate 
that awaited him, if taken. Neither promises 
of rewards—enough to excite the cupidity of 
any individual but one in whom a higher feel- 
ing was paramount—nor threats could induce 
her even to acknowledge she was acquainted 
with his place of concealment, much more be- 
tray it. Nay, it has occurred more than once, 
when there was a fear of discovery, that she 
has given voluntary information to the police 
of having seen him thirty or fifty miles distant, 
when, in fact, his place of concealment was in 
the immediate neighbourhood. The brute, how- 
ever, manifested no kindred affection with this 
female, but would frequently beat and ill-use 
her. Whilst she administered to him the re- 
freshing cup of kindness, he bestowed on her 
misery in return. He had in one instance given 
way to his natural brutish disposition, by ill- 
treating the being who had done so much for 
him, when he was on the verge of discovery, 
indeed had himself given up all hopes of escape, 
when she again saved him, by engaging to point 
out to the police his place of retreat, and ab- 
solutely led them away, under that pretence, 
in a contrary direction, affording her paramour 
both time and opportunity to seek out a safer 
asylum. When she arrived with the police at 
the spot she had informed them he last was, he 
of course was not there, and a strict search in 
the vicinity was equally unsuccessful : she then 
left them to continue their pursuit after the 
criminal, pretending to know nothing further 
respecting him or his place of concealment. 
At last he was captured by venturing out too 
boldly during her absence, was tried, con- 
demned, and expiated his offences on the scaf- 
fold at Sydney. She wished to follow him, on 
hearing he was a prisoner; but that was im- 
possible: so, reclaimed by her tribe, she was 
obliged to become an unwilling wife of one of 
the blacks. It is but too well known in what 
degradation the female sex are held among 
savage nations, so different from the deference 


What for you do all| and respect so justly given to that amiable and 


gentle portion of the creation in civilised life. 
This unfortunate female was ordered by her 
husband, whose word is law, to follow him, at 
a time when she was rendered incapable by ill- 
ness: on her hesitating, he struck her with 
savage barbarity with his tomahawk so severely 
over the head and legs, that she fainted from 
loss of blood, She was found lying on the 
ground, and taken to the house of a settler, 
residing on the banks of the Murrumbidgee 
river, and every kindness and attention shewn 
her ; but after lingering, suffering severe mental 
and bodily anguish, she expired.” 

Anarrival from Botany Bay in China.—* It 
has been said that formerly it was dangerous 
in England to inform a fellowetraveller of hav- 





ea 
ing just arrived from Botany Bay, as he will 
soon shun your acquaintance ; but visitors from 
that country must, after the following anecdote, 
stand a worse chance in the celestial empire. 
A ship arriving at China from Australia, the 
commander, when asked by the Chinese where 
the ship came from, jocosely answered, * From 
New South Waies, where all the English thieves 
are sent.” The inhabitants of the empire, tak- 
ing the joke seriously, reported this and every 
other ship which arrived from that country to 
the mandarin as ‘ ship from thiefo country: 
one thiefo captain, three thiefo officers, twenty- 
five thiefo crew.” And when the Hooghly ar- 
rived with the late Governor of New South 
Wales, it was—‘ One thiefo viceroy of thiefo 
country, with several thiefo attendants.’ ” 

We lately noticed Mr. Gutzlaff’s able and 
valuable history. We cannot do better than 
conclude with a tribute to his merit, paid by 
the present writer. 

‘¢ Many vessels have been sent to the east 
coast of China, by enterprising merchants of 
Canton, to endeavour, if possible, to open a 
trade with some of the Chinese ports on that 
coast. A highly talented gentleman, the Rev. 
C. Gutzlaff, with whom I had the gratification 
of forming an acquaintance, has often accom. 
panied the vessels; but the result has been a 
very limited degree of success; the imbecility 
of the Chinese government has been fully ascer- 
tained ; and during the last voyage, edicts were 
stuck about the village off which the vessel had 
anchored, stating that the foreign vessel had 
been driven away, while she still remained at 
anchor within sight of these very papers, en- 
deavouring to carry on some traflic with the 
inhabitants; but, from the fear of the man.’ 
darins, it was effected but to a very limited 
extent. It is stated that the embassy of Lord 
Amherst is still mentioned by the Chinese, who 
say that it was fully expected, from the force 
he had with him, he would not have suffered 
himself .to be driven away, but would have 
obliged the Chinese government to accede to 
any terms he chose to propose. The gentle- 
man I have before mentioned, the Rev. C. 
Gutzlaff, is well acquainted with several dia- 
lects of the Chinese language, which he speaks 
with such fluency, as to be, when disguised, 
taken for a Chinese: he studies mankind, and 
endeavours to spread the Christian religion in 
atruly missionary spirit, so as to conduce (which 
a pure religion necessarily must do) to the hap- 
piness of the people: he also endeavours to 
effect his benevolent purpose towards them, by 
distributing tracts relating to the sciences of 
astronomy, geography, &c. written in the 
Chinese language; endeavouring, by an ad. 
mirable religious feeling of benevolence, to pro~ 
mote the welfare of the people by spreading a 
purer religion than they possess; at the same 
time cultivating their minds in other branches 
of knowledge, enabling them to receive more 
vividly the impressions of the Divine Spirit.” 

To the lovers of botany and of natural history, 
this work will be peculiarly attractive ; for Mr. 
Bennett has put his scientific knowledge into 
the most popular form; while his information 
and habits of investigation prevent those errors 
into which a less well-informed observer often 
falls. The volume contains many pleasing 
woodcuts of trees and plants. 

Method of preserving Flowers with their 
natural colours.—* A method has since been 
mentioned to me, by which the colours of the 
flowers of plants are well preserved. The pro- 
cess was this:—the paper being first heated 
before the fire, or in an oven, the plant recently 
gathered is placed between the hot sheets, and 
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pressed. It is requisite, however, that the paper, 
in the same heated state, be renewed at inter- 
vals, on account of the expressed juices from 
the stalks and leaves fermenting, which might 


otherwise injure the plants. There is also a 
method of preserving plants in flower, by which 
their natural form, as well as colours, can be 
preserved. It consists in placing the plant in 
a jar, and pouring fine sand upon it, until the 
whole plant is covered: it is then to be placed, 
atill kept in the jar, into an oven ; after which, 
being taken out, and the sand removed, the 
plant is found preserved both in its form and 
colour.” 








Memoirs of John Napier of Merchiston, his 
Lineage, Life, and Times; with a History of 
» the Invention of Logarithms. By Mark Na- 
«pier, Esq. 4to. pp. 534. Edinburgh, 1834, 
Blackwood ; London, Cadell. 
Ts beautiful volume is a literary luxury, and, 
unlike many luxuries, one of great utility. Much 
injustice has been done to the distinguished in- 
dividual whose memoirs this work records; and 
the task to do him right could not have devolved 
into fitter hands. Peculiarly interesting to the 
antiquary, the herald, and the scientific phi- 
losopher, these pages have much to attract the 
ral reader, as they abound in incidental 
notices of the history, &c. of the times. Leaving 
for more scientific discussion than our columns 
will admit the progress of his abstruse disco- 
veries, we shall content ourselves with the out- 
line of one particular portion of the studies to 
which his mind devoted its powers. It is a 
remarkable fact that the Apocalypse should 
have fixed the attention of two such great 
philosophers as Napier and Newton. We shall 
first quote Mr. Napier’s just complaint of the 
neglect his worthy ancestor has experienced. 
Comparison with Buchanan.—‘* We have 
now to name the man whom contemporary eu- 
logists were most apt to select as a pendant to 
Napier; and that is the popular Buchanan, 
who became principal of St. Leonard’s College 
in 1567. ‘ The intellectual endowments of 
George Buchanan,’ says Dr. Irving, * reflect 
the highest splendour on the land of his na- 
tivity; and every scholar who derives his origin 
from the same country is bound to cherish and 
revere his memory.’ * The history of Bu- 
ehanan is the history of an individual unri- 
valled in modern times.’ ‘There is some exag- 
geration in this estimate. It is what may be 
said of Napier, but not of Buchanan. He 
ranks high in the learnivg of his country; but 
to render the praise of his biographer not hy- 
perbolical, the heart of Buchanan ought to 
have been purer, and his head more profound. 
Blackwood says of him, with great truth, that 
he was * homme ingrat, et disloyal ;? and when 
we examine his conduct and his writings in 
reference to the history of Queen Mary, with 
the aid of those proofs which have been col- 
lected within these few years to illustrate that 
unhappy page of our history, no impartial mind 
can come to any other conclusion, than that 
Buchanan was a rogue. His admirers have 
elaimed for him an apotheosis with the eloquent 
and elegant Livy; but he may tind himself— 
wnder the fiat of eternal justice—nearer the 
reprobate Sallust. In popular estimation his 
name is much more identified with the eru- 
dition of his country than Napier’s. Our phi- 
Joxopher has acquired with the vulgar the 
equivocal status in letters of a warlock ; but 
there are men in our own times, of considerable 
literary attainments, who will afford him no 
higher praise than the sneer of Iago—‘ forsooth 


author of historical celebrity, ‘has much merit, 
but cannot stand in the rank of great inventors. 
He is only an useful abbreviator of a particular 
branch of the mathematics.’ Sir David Brew- 
ster (or the writer he employed) ransacked his 
memory to record the names of those whose 
literary achievements illustrate Scotland, and 
forgot only John Napier. But had he omitted 
the name of George Buchanan, the very print- 
ers’ devils would have mobbed the disciple of 
Newton on the streets of Modern Athens.’ ’** 

Early turn of his Mind.—“ In the mass of 
learned and minute information respecting St. 
Andrews, afforded by Dr. M‘Crie in his Life 
of Andrew Melville, I find it stated that some 
time at this period ‘ the students were exer- 
cised once a-week in theological disputations, 
at which one of the masters presided, and the 
rest were present and took a share in the de- 
bate. The disputants were exhorted to avuid 
the altercation usually practised in the schools, 
and not to bite and devour one another like 
dogs ; but to behave as men desirous of mutual 
instruction, and as the servants of Christ, who 
ought not to strive, but to be gentle to all.’ 
Napier, who throughout all his life was cha- 
racterised by the utmost singleness of heart and 
the gentlest dispositions, appears, nevertheless, 
to have been able to keep his own, and even to 
play a conspicuous part, amid the gladiatorship 
of intellect affected by his youthful competitors. 
From the moment his mind began to work, he 
aspired to be a Protestant champion, and ap- 
plied his whole energies to that sacred cause. 
The fact is derived from his own words, which 
are the more interesting as they convey the 
solitary anecdote of his youth that is known to 
exist. In his address ‘to the Godly and Chris- 
tian reader,’ prefixed to his * Scriptural Com. 
mentaries,’ he says, * In my tender yeares and 
barneage in Sanct Androis, at the schooles, 
having, on the one part, contracted a loving 
familiaritie with a certaine gentleman, a Pa- 
pist ; and, on the other part, being attentive to 
the sermons of that worthy man of God, Maister 
Christopher Goodman, teaching upon the Apo- 
calyps, I was so mooved in admiration against 
the blindness of Papists, that could not most 
evidently see their seven-hilled citie Rome 
painted out there so lively by Saint John as 
the mother of all spiritual whoredom, that 
not onely burstit I out in continual reasoning 
against my said familiar, but also from thence- 
forth I determined with myselfe (by the assist- 
ance of God’s spirit) to employ my studie and 
diligence to search out the remanent mysteries 
of that holy book ; as to this houre (praised be 
the Lorde) I have bin doing at al such times as 
conveniently 1 might have occasion.’ ‘Thus 
from himself we have an explanation of his 
long retiring habits, and, at the same time, 
such a picture of the early vigour and inde- 
pendence of his mind as to make us wish for 
more. A youth, under fourteen years of age, 
listening sv intensely to an exposition of the 
Apocalypse from the pulpit, and bursting forth 
in disputation with his Papistical friend and 
companion, until he conceived the daring pro- 
ject of leaving not a mystery of prophecy un- 
folded, is a trait seldom surpassed in the history 
of boyhood.” 

Publication and Translation of his Work on 
the Apocalypse.—* The mind of Napier was 
particularly agitated upon this occasion. He 


* ** See Brewster's Edinburgh Encyclopedia, articie Seut- 
land. A chapter on the literature of Scotland is there 
given, in which every Scotchman of literary fame down 
to modern days (and particularly mathematicians) are 
specially enumerated, except Napier. The two striking 
events in our literary annals particularised are the poems 
of Ossian and the novels of Sir Walter Scott; but the in- 
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had been long brooding over the depths of the 
Apocalypse, and began to perceive a divine light 
breaking upon his hitherto obscure lucubras 
tions. The sequel I shall give in his own 
words. * Then,’ says he, ‘ greatly rejoycing in 
the Lord, I began to write thereof in Latin; 
yet I purposed not to have set out the same 
suddenly, and far lesse to have written the 
same also in English, til that of late, this new 
insolencie of Papists, arising about the 1588 
year of God, and dayly incresing within this 
iland, doth so pitie our hearts, seeing them put 
more trust in Jesuites and seminarie priests 
than in the true Scriptures of God, and in the 
Pope and King of Spaine than in the King of 
Kings, that to prevent the same, I was con. 
strained of compassion, leaving the Latin, to 
haste out in English this present worke, almost 
unripe, that thereby the simple of this iland 
may be instructed, the godly confirmed, and 
the proud and foolish expectations of the wicked 
beaten downe; purposing hereafter, God will. 
ing, to publish shortly the other Latin edition 
hereof, to the publike utilitie of the whole 
church.’ " . ~ e 

* He was hitherto unknown on the continent; 
and this treatise had not the advantage of its 
author's ultimate reputation as a philosopher, 
to introduce it to the world. Yet it instantly 
found a translator ; and no sooner was that 
arduous task completed than the work attracted 
the eyes of the most learned, both of Catholics 
and Protestants, in Europe. At this time the 
famous city of Rochelle was the citadel of the 
Hugonots in France, and there, as the very 
heart of the cause, Protestantism was cherished, 
and even defied the armies of antichrist. Among 
the champions of the true church in that city 
resided one George Thomson, a Scotchman by 
birth, who had become naturalised at Rochelle. 
According to his own account, he had neither 
been called to the ministry nor possessed the 
gift of original composition. ‘ But,’ says he, 
‘I was nevertheless determined not to be totally 
useless, or to sit with my hands across during 
the war of religion; and so I did as they who, 
having no weapons of their own, snatch those 
of others, with which they fail not to pierce the 
enemy.’ The weapon he seized was the work 
of his countryman, the value of which he in- 
stantly appreciated, and determined to translate 
itinto French. * The reasons,’ he adds, ‘ which 
led the author of this work to compose it, in 
duced me also to translate it ; the zeal, namely, 
which all of us ought to possess for the glory 
of God, and the kingdom of his Son,’ &c. 
‘And I trust that my translation may have 
even a greater effect than the original, which 
being hitherto clothed in a language known but 
to a few, and confined to a Jand surrounded by 
the ocean, has never been blazed abroad until 
now that it is made to speak in a language 
familiar to Europe. ‘Then, the sound of it bad 
scarcely crossed the ocean, but now it shall 
awaken antichrist in his very lair,’ &e. These 
proud anticipations were not entirely disap- 
pointed. The translation attracted great at- 
tention throughout the continent. The Pro- 
testants bowed as if an oracle had spoken, and 
the Catholics looked to their champions for 4 
reply. At this time the famous Joseph Juste 
de la Scala, or Sealiger, swayed the sceptre of 
letters. He was ten years older than Napier, 
and may have been known to him abroad. 
Certainly our philosopher was well acquainted 
with his writings, and especially with his most 
important work, the treatise De Emendatione 
Temporum, published at Paris in 1583. This 
was the first attempt to treat of chronology 





as a science, and seems to stand in the same 
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relation to history that the Novum Organum of 
Bacon does to a more extended circle of human 
knowledge. The noble plan and varied erudi- 
tion of the work had been deeply studied by 
Napier, who seems to have taken it as the 
basis of his own chronology. Scaliger, though 
his father died a Catholic, had embraced the 
Calvinistic doctrines ; and, at the time our phi- 
josopher’s work appeared, interested himself 
deeply in the success of the Protestant church, 
It would have been exceedingly curious to have 
found his recorded opinion of Napier’s ‘ Plain 
Discovery.” ‘The subject of the Apocalypse was 
one which, sometimes at least, Scaliger pro- 
fessed to consider unapproachable. He praised 
Calvin for not attempting to fathom it: ‘ None,’ 
said he, ‘has better unravelled the prophets 
than Calvin, but he was wise to leave the Apo- 
calypse as he found it.’. Calvin himself, when 
asked his opinion on the subject, is said to have 
declared openly his total ignorance of what that 
obscure writer would be at. Such sentiments 
were equivalent to a denial of the inspired cha- 
racter of that portion of the Scriptures ; but, 
had either of them been conscious of the capa- 
city of producing a treatise on the subject like 
Napier’s, all Europe would have rung with the 
attempt. There is no doubt of the fact, how- 
ever, that the ‘ Plain Discovery’ was brought 
under the special notice of the ‘ Dictator of 
Letters ;' and the perusal may have changed 
his views considerably as to the propriety of 
leaving the Apocalypse without a commentary. 
Scaliger had an intimate correspondent and 
devoted admirer in one ‘ Jaques Esprinchard,’ 
a zealous Hugonot, and apparently a man of 
learning and considerable weight in Paris. In 
a letter from him to Scaliger, dated at Paris, 
ith July 1602, the following passage occurs : 
‘Our churches here and at Guyenne are in a 
prosperous state, and their daily increase is very 
perceptible. This enrages our enemies, who 
would fain involve us in fresh turmoils, and 
thus impede the course of the Gospel, seeing as 
they do the total ruin of their papal and papisti- 
cal darknesses near at hand. ‘here is a com- 
mentary upon the Apocalypse in great estima- 
tion among us at present. The author is a 
Scotch gentleman who rejoices in the name of 
Peerless. You must have read it; and there. 
fore I entreat you, sir, to send me your judg- 
ment of its merits, as you know I bow to that 
more than to the judgment of any other man 


in the world.’ Unfortunately, Scaliger’s reply | * 


is not to be found in the little rare volume from 
which the above is derived. It was not in 
France only that Napier now became revered. 
Germany longed for the acquisition of the fruits 
of his labours; and at the commencement of 
the year 1627, his commentaries had gone 
through their third German edition at Frank. 
fort on the Main. It was there entitled * the 
Beautiful and long-wished for Exposition of 
the Revelations of St. John, by John Napier, 
an excellent Scottish divine,’ &c.; and such 
was the sensation created, that the more learned 
of the Catholics indicated some intentions of 
taking the field publicly against its author. In 
1611, after three editions had been published 
at Rochelle aud one at Frankfort, another 
English edition appeared. In his preface to 
this, Napier states, that, ‘ after the first edition 
of this book in our English or Scottish tongue, 
I thought to have published shortly the same 
in Latin, (4s yet, God willing, I mind to do,) 
to the public utility of the whole church. But 
understanding, on the one'part, that this work 
18 now imprinted and set out divers times in 
the French and Dutch tongues, besides these 
our English editions, and thereby made publig 


to many ; as on the other part, being advertised 
that our papistical adversaries were to write 
largely against the said editions that are already 
set out; therefore I have as yet deferred the 
Latin edition, till, having first seen the adver- 
saries’ objections, I may insert in the Latin 
edition an apology of that which is rightly done, 
and an amends of whatsoever is amiss.” This 
threatened hostility on the part of the Catholics 
never arrived at publication, although the object 
of it continued to pass through a variety of edi- 
tions, both at home and abroad. Consequently 
Napier’s Latin work did not appear, and the 
lightened task descended to Joseph Mede. Such, 
generally, was the origin and reception of a 
work most unaccountably neglected in every 
biographical notice of its illustrious author 
hitherto attempted.” 

Mr. Napier seems no friend to the cheap 
treatises so much now the fashion. The fol- 
lowing are among the blunders he corrects :— 

* Since the above went to press, there~has 
been published * An Historical View of the 
Progress of the Physical and Mathematical 
Sciences, from the earliest ages to the present 
times, by the Rev. Baden Powell, M.A. F.R.S. 
Savilian Professor of Geometry in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, 1834,’ being a volume of 
Dr. Lardner's Cyclopedia. In that I find, 
p- 194, * The intellectual character of Napier 
exhibits an instance of one of those singular 
inequalities which not unfrequently charac- 
terise high genius. Exact and comprehensive 
as were his views of mathematical truth, he 
could not discriminate other kinds; and en- 
gaged with all the sober assurance of certainty 
in a puerile commentary, in which he ima- 
gined he had deciphered all the mysteries of 
the Apocalypse. He died in 1622.” He died 
in 1617. ‘These Cabinet Cyclopedias and Li- 
braries of Useful Knowledge will be the ruin of 
British letters. Where the treatises are ori- 
ginal, they are not always founded upon re- 
search ; and where they seem most meritorious, 
the labours of others have been adopted with 
just such acknowledgment as may serve to save 
the honour of the compiler. After repeating 
Professor Playfair’s beautiful eulogy of the 
Logarithms, Professor Powell adopts an idea 
of Napier’s theological commentaries, appa- 
rently not founded upon the most cursory in- 
spection of the work, and certainly upon no 
critical or historical consideration of its merits. 
* * Avery absurd mistake as to this 
signature occurs in some notices of Napier, 
published in 1830 by the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge. ‘ The first name 
we shall mention is that of John Napier— 
often, but erroneously, called Lord Napier. He 
was not a nobleman, but only what would in 
England be called a lord of a manor. Such 
persons, in Scotland, were formerly designated 
barones minores, or lesser barons ; and to this 
class the baron of Bradwardine belonged as well 
as Napier, who in like manner was baron, or, 
as he himself expresses it, ‘ Peer of Marchis- 
town,’—an old seat of the family in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh.’—Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under Difficuliies. Napier was as likély 
to have signed pope as peer; which term was 
not then in use to express the rank of a noble- 
man. Having been, more majorum, invested 
with the fee of his paternal barony during his 
father’s life, who retained the life-rent, our phi- 
losopher wrote his name accordingly. * 

“The Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge has Mephistophilised our philo- 
sopher. ‘It was believed, it seems, that he 
was attended by a familiar spirit in the shape 








of a large black dog, —Pursuit of Knowledge 


a 
under Difficulties. His contemporary Tycho 
was constantly attended by ‘son chien, qu’il 
aimoit beaucoup, qu'il avoit méme pris pour 
son symbole, et qu’il avoit fait représenter dans 
une médaille, ou étoient gravés ces mots, T'y- 
chonis Brahei delitium.’—Histoire des Philo- 
sophes Modernes, tom v. p. 59, 1766. Upon the 
seal of a letter written by one of Napier’s bro- 
thers, I find the symbol of a cock.” 

This is elucidated by the ensuing anecdote: 
—“ There is this remarkable circumstance in 
his history, that while he possessed the respect 
and confidence of the most able and Christian 
pastors of the Reformed Church, and while he 
was looked up to and consulted by the General 
Assembly, of which he was for years a member, 
he was at the same time regarded, and not 
merely by the vulgar, as one who 
certain powers of darkness, the very character 
of which was in those days dangerous to the 
possessor. ‘Traditions to this effect might be 
met with in the cottages and nurseries in and 
about the metropolis of Scotland not many years 
ago; and the marvels attributed to our philo. 
sopher, with the aid of a jet-black cock, sup- 
posed to be a familiar spirit bound to him in 
that shape, have, within the memory of the 
present generation, been narrated by the old, 
and listened to by the young. We cannot help 
suspecting that the legend of the black cock is 
in some way connected with the hereditary 
office of king’s poulterer (Pultrie Regis), for 
many generations in the family of Merchiston, 
and which descended to John Napier. This 
office is repeatedly mentioned in the family 
charters as appertaining to the ‘ pultre landis,’ 
hard by the village of Dene, in the shire of 
Linlithgow. The duties were to be performed 
by the possessor or his deputies ; and the king 
was entitled to demand the yearly homage of a 
present of poultry from the feudal holder. It 
is not improbable that our philosopher made a 
pet of some jetty chanticleer, which he cherish- 
ed as the badge of his office, and as worthy of 
being presented to the king, si petatur.” 

The volume is illustrated with some curious 
and fine portraits, especially one of Mary, Queen 
of Scots; and we observe that our author is 
among ‘her chivalry.” The following le- 
gendary history, however, must close our ex 
tracts :— 

** On the morning of the execution, while 
the queen was on her knees at the altar, Bar- 
bara Mowbray, and a young French lady of the 
name of Beauregard, complained to her phy- 
sician Burgoin, that their names had been 
omitted in her will, (which the queen had 
hastily drawn up with her own hand,) and 
with tears entreated him to tell her so, No 
sooner was Mary informed of their affectionate 
complaint, than she rose from her kneeling 
posture, and remedied the omission by writing 
a remembrance of them upon the blank leaf of 
her book of devotion. * * * Asfor 
Barbara, it is a curious fact that some time in 
the last century, a Flemish gentleman of talent 
and consideration in the Low Countries pos- 
sessed an ancient Flemish manuscript, which 
narrated that William Curle, accompanied by 
two ladies of the same name, came over to Ant- 
werp after the executiun of the Queen of Scots, 
carrying with them a picture of that unhappy 
princess, and her head, which they had con- 
trived to abstract; that in the little church of 
St. Andrew there, they buried this fearful relic 
at the foot of one of the pillars where their own 
tombs were to be, upon which pillar they hung 
the picture of their queen, and placed a marble 
slab to her memory. Thus far the Flemish 
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may still see upon the pillar that self-same 
icture of Mary Queen of Scots, and read the 
inscription which records her martyrdom. He 
will also find beneath it the tombs of Barbara 
Mowbray and Elizabeth Curle, and may peruse 
their story engraved upon the slabs that cover 
their dust.” 
This valuable work is inscribed to the king— 
a worthy offering to royalty, and which we 
again heartily recommend to the attention of 
his loyal subjects. 
— ed 
Jacob Faithful. By the Author of ‘ Peter 
Simple,” &c. 3vols.12mo. London, 1834. 
Saunders and Otley. 
Eavatty original and amusing, Captain Mar- 
ryatt is also the most national of our writers. 
He has traced for himself a path peculiarly 
English, and fills that path with characters as 
real as life can make them. They almost be- 
come confounded in our memory with people 
we have really known—so accurately are they 
osm so vividly are their peculiarities brought 
fore us. The nautical anecdotes are told 
with a relish peculiarly his own ; and, instead 
of anticipating the story, and spoiling the 
reader’s pleasure by previous knowledge, we 
shall select a few of the most delectable hits. 
Parental Anziety: also a Shark. —** Who 
might Port Royal Tom be?’ inquired the Do- 
minie; ‘ a relation of yours?’ * I hope not, 
‘master, for I wanted none of his acquaintance ; 
he was a shark about twenty feet long, who 
rowed guard in the harbour to prevent the men- 
of-war’s men from deserting, and was pension- 
ed by government.’ Pensioned by government ! 
nay, but that soundeth strangely. I have heard 
that pensions have been most lavishly bestow- 
ed, but not that it extended so far. Truly it 
must have been a sinecure.’ ‘ I don’t know 
what that last may be,’ replied old Tom, ¢ but 
I heard our boatswain, in the Minerve, who 
talked politics a bit, say, § as how half the pen- 
sions were held by a pack of d——d sharks ;’ 
but in this here shark’scase, it wasn’t in money, 
master; but he'd regular rations of bullock’s 
liver to persuade him to remain in the harbour, 
and no one dare swim on shore when he was 
cruising round and round the ships. Well, old 
Pigtown, with his white trousers and straw 
hat, red nose and big belly, was as well known 
ascould be; and was a capital old fellow for re- 
membering and executing commissions, pro- 
vided you gave him the money first ; if not, he 
always took care to forget them. Old Pigtown 
had a son, a little dark or so, which proved 
that his mother wasn’t quite as fair as a lily, 
and this son was employed in a drogher, thatis, 
a small craft which goes round to the bays of 
the island, and takes off the sugars to the West 
India traders. One fine day the drogher was 
driven out tosea and never heard of a’terwards. 
Now old Pigtown was very anxious about what 
had come of his son, and day after day expect- 
ed he would come back again; but he never 
did, for very good reasons, as you shall hear by- 
and-by; and every one knowing old Pigtown, 
and he knowing every body, it was at least fifty 
times a day that the question was put to him, 
* Well, Pigtown, have you heard any thing of 
your son ?’ And fifty times a-day he would re- 
ly, ‘No; and my mind’s but ill at ease.’ Well, 
t was two or three months afterwards, that 
when I was in the schooner with him, as we 
lay becalmed between the islands, with the sun 
frizzing our wigs, and the planks so hot that 
you couldn’t walk without your shoes, that 
we hooked a large shark which came bowling 
under our counter. We got him on board and 
cut him up. When we opened his inside, what 
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should I see but something shining. I took it 
out, and sure enough it was a silver watch. So 
I hands it to old Pigtown. He lvoks at it very 
*tentively, opens the outside case, reads the 
maker’s name, and then shuts it up agaip. 
‘ This here watch,’ says he, ‘ belonged to my 
son Jack. I bought it of a chap in a South 
Whaler for three dollars and a roll of pigtail, 
and a very good watch it was, though I per- 
ceive it be stopped now. Now, d’ye see, it’s 
all clear—the drogher must have gone down in 
a squall__the shark must have picked up my 
son Jack, and must have disgested his body, 
but has not been able to disges? his watch. 
Now I knows what's become of him, and so— 
my mind’s at ease." 

Never judge by Appearances, or Sall's Shoe. 
—‘* Well, then, you must know when I was 
a-board of the Terp-sy-chore, there was a fore- 
topman, of the name of Bill Harness, a good 
sort of chap enough, but rather soft in the 
upper-works. Now we'd been on the Jamaica 
station for some years, and had come home, 
and merry enough, and happy enough we were, 
(those that were left of us), and we were 
spending our money like the devil. Bill Har. 
ness had a wife, who was very fond of he, and 
he were very fond of she, but she was a slat- 
ternly sort of a body, never tidy in her rig- 
ging, all adrift at all times, and what's more, 
she never had a shoe up at heel, so she went 
by the name of Slatternly Sall; and the first 
lieutenant, who was a ’ticular sort of a chap, 
never liked to see her on deck, for you see she 
put her hair in paper on New Year’s day, and 
never changed it or took it out till the year 
came round again. However, be it as it may 
be, she loved Bill, and Bill loved she, and they 
were very happy together. A’ter all, it ar'n’t 
whether a woman’s tidy without, that makes a 
man’s happiness, it depends upon whether she 
be right within; that is, if she be good-tem. 
pered, and obliging, and civil, and *’commoda- 
ting, and so forth. <A’ter the first day or two, 
person’s nothing — eyes get palled, like the 
capstern when the anchor’s up to the bows; 
but what a man likes is, not to be disturbed by 
vagaries, or gusts of temper. Well, Bill was 
happy — but one day he was devilish unhappy, 
because Sall had lost one of her shoes, which 
wasn’t to be wondered at, considering as how 
she was always slipshod. * Who has seen my 
wife’s shoe?’ says he. ‘ Hang your wife's 
shoe,’ said one, ‘it warn’t worth casting an 
eye upon.’ Still he cried out, ‘ Who has seen 
my wife’s shoe?’ ‘I seed it,’ says another. 
‘ Where ?’ says Bill. ‘I seed it down at heel,’ 
says the fellow. But Bill still hallooed out 
about his wife’s shoe, which it appeared she 
had dropped off her foot as she was going up 
the forecastle ladder to take the air a bit, just 
as it was dark. At last, Bill made so much 
fuss about it that the ship’s company laughed, 
and all called out to each other, ‘ Who has 
seen Sall's shoe #’—‘ Have you got Sall’s shoe ?” 
and they passed the word fore and aft the whole 
evening, till they went to their hammocks. 
Notwithstanding, as Sall’s shoe was not forth- 
coming, the next morning Bill goes on the 
quarter-deck, and complains to the first lieu- 
tenant as how he had lost Sall’s shoe: * D—n 
Sall’s shoe,’ said he, * haven’t I enough to look 
after without your wife’s confounded shoes, 
which can’t be worth twopence.’ Well, Bill 
argues that his wife has only one shoe left, and 
that won't keep two feet dry, and begs the first 
lieutenant to order a search for it; but the first 
lieutenant turns away, and tells him to go to 
the devil, and all the men grin at Bill’s making 
such a fuss about nothing. So Bill at last goes 








aente gence 
up to the first lieutenant, and whispers some. 
thing, and the first lieutenant ianiee him off 
with his speaking-trumpet, as if he was making 
too free, in whispering to his commanding offi. 
cer, and then sends for the master-at-arms, 
* Collier,’ says he, ‘ this man has lost his wife's 
shoe; let a search be made for it immediately 
take all the ship’s boys, and look every where 
for it ; if you find it, bring it up to me.’ go 
away goes the master-at-arms with his cane 
and collects all the boys to look for Sall’s shoe— 
and they go peeping about the main-deck, under 
the guus, and under the hen-coops, and in the 
sheep-pen, and every where ; now and then 
getting a smart slap with the cane behind, upon 
the taut parts of their trousers, to make them 
look sharp, until they all wished Sall’s shoe at 
Old Nick, and her too, and Bill in the bargain, 
At lastone of the boys picksit out of the manger, 
where it had lain all the night, poked up and 
down by the noses of the pigs, who didn’t think 
it eatable, although it might have smelt human. 
like; the fact was, it was the boy who had 
picked up Sall’s shoe when she dropped it, and 
had shied it forward. It sartainly did not seem 
to be worth all the trouble, but howsomever it 
was taken aft by the master-at-arms, and laid 


on the capstern head. Then Bill steps out, 


aud takes the shoe before the first lieutenant, 
and cuts it open, and from between the lining 
pulls out four ten-pound notes, which Sall had 
sewn up there by way of security ; and the first 
lieutenant tells Bill he was a great fool to trust 
his money in the shoe of a woman who always 
went slipshod, and tells him to go about his 
business, and stow his money away in a safer 
place next time. <A’ter, if any thing was better 
than it looked to be, the ship’s company used 
always to say it was like Sall’s shoe.” 
American Dialogue.—* It was the captain of 
the American schooner, from out of which we 
were then taking the casks of flour. ‘ We've 
no sarvice in our country, I’ve a notion, my 
old bob-tail roarer,’ said he. ‘ When do you 
come alongside of my schooner, for t’other 
lading, with this raft of yours? Not to-night, 
I guess.” * Well, you've guessed right this 
time,’ replied old Tom, ‘ we shall lie on the 
mad till to-morrow morning, with your per- 
mission.’ * Yes, for all the world like a Lou- 
isiana alligator. You take things coolly, I've 
a notion, in the old country. I don’t want to 
be hanging head and starn in this little bit of 
a river of yourn. I must be back to New York 
afore fever time.’ ‘ She be a pretty craft, that 
little thing of yours,’ observed old Tom; how 
long may she take to make the run?’ * How 
long? I expect in just no time; and she'd go 
as fast again, only she won’t wait for the breeze 
to come up with her.’ * Why don’t you heave- 
to for it?’ said young Tom. ‘ Lose too much 
time, I guess. I’ve been chased by an easterly 
wind all the way from your Land's End to 
our Narrows, and it never could overhaul me. 
‘ And I presume the porpusses give it up in 
despair, don’t they?’ replied old Tom, with a 
leer; ‘ and yet I’ve seen the creatures playing 
across the bows of an English frigate at her 
speed, and laughing at her.’ ‘ They never 
play their tricks with me, old snapper ; if they 
do, I cuts them in halves, and a-starn they go, 
head part floating on one side, and tail part on 
the other.” ‘ Bat don't they join together 
again when they meet in your wake?’ inquired 
Tom. ‘ Shouldn’t wonder,’ replied the Ame- 
rican captain. ‘ Pray, captain, what may be 
that vessel they talk so much about at New 
York ?? Old ‘Tom referred to the first steam- 
vessel, whose qualities at that time had been 


tied, and an exaggerated report of which bad 
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[————__ rman 
been copied from the American papers. 


* That 


ship, or whatever she may be, that sails without 
masts, yards, or canvass; it’s quite above my 


comprehension.’ 
take it in. 
through the water, a-head or 


‘Old country heads can’t 
I'll tell you what — she goes slick 


a-starn, broad- 


side on, or up or down, or any way; and all 
you have to do is to poke the fire and warm 


your fingers; and the more 


jaster she goes, ’gainst wind and tide.’ 


you poke, the 
* Well, 


I must see that to believe it, though,’ replied 


old Tom. 


‘No fear of a capsize, I calculate. 


My little craft did upset with me one night, in 
a pretty considerable heavy gal; but she’s 


smart, and came up again on t 
a moment, all right as before. 


he other side in 
Never should 


have known any thing about it, if the man at 
the wheel had not found his jacket wet, and 
the men below had a round turn in all the clues 


of their hammocks.’ 


* After that round turn, 


yon may belay,’ cried young Tom, laughing. 
+ Yes, but don’t let’s have a stopper over all, 


Tom,’ replied his father. 


* I consider all this 


excessively divarting. Pray, captain, does every 


thing else go fast in the new country ?’ 
thing with us clean slick, I guess.’ 


* Every 
* What sort 


of horses have you in America ?’ inquired I. 
‘Our Kentucky horses, I’ve a notion, would 


surprise you. 
trot, beat a N. W. gal of wind. 


They’re almighty goers; at a 


T once took an 


Englishman with me in a gig up Allibama 
country, and he says, * What’s this great 


churchyard we are passing through 2” 
stranger,’ says I, ¢ I calculate i 
the mile-stones, we are passing so slick.’ 


‘ And, 
t’s nothing but 
But 


I once had a horse, who, I expect, was a deal 


quicker than that. I once seed 


a flash of light- 


ning chase him for half an hour round the 
clearance, and I guess it couldn’t catch him. 


But I can't wait no longer. 


I expect you'll 


come alongside to-morrow afore meridian.’ 


‘Ay, ay, master,’ 


up— 


replied old Tom, tuning 


‘’Twas post meridian, half-past four, 
By signal I from Nancy parted; 
At five she lingered on the shore, 
With uplift eyes and broken-hearted.’ 
‘Tcalculate you are no fool of a screamer,’ said 
the American, shoving off his boat from the 


barge, and pulling to his vesse 


1, ¢ And I cal- 


culate you're no fool of a liar,’ said young Tom, 
laughing. * Well, so he is; but I do like a 


good lie, Jacob, there’s some fun in it. 


But 


what the devil does the fellow mean by calling 


agale of wind—a gal 2’” 


We commend especial attention to the chief 
boatman’s history, who proves incontrovertibly 


that our fine senses are very m 


uch in the way. 


But the work is full of character and of in. 
cident, and will, we doubt not, be a universal 


favourite. 








MACARIUS'S TRAVELS: 
(Fourth Notice.) 


PART II. 


Ir is an amusing thing to look back a couple 


of centuries. Wise as we are 
tion, we may learn much from 


cannot consider to have been wi 


in our genera- 
those whom we 
seatall. They 


had no Sunday schools, no march of intellect, 


no Societies for the Profusion 


of Useful, En- 


tertaining, Pseudo, or any other kind of Know- 


ledge. But they had their fol 
we still continue to have ours: 


wi 


lies, as we hope 
as for vices and 


crimes, no matter what £d. L. G. thinks, we 
ll put in no claim for competition. 


ve regret, however, that we can this week 
only afford space for the remarkable story pro- 


mised in our last notice ; with 
clude our review of Part II. 


which we con- 


“ In Kiov, there came to our lord the patri- 





arch a distinguished ecclesiastic, by birth a 
Greek, whose residence was in Paris, the 
capital of France. He was extremely eager to 
have an interview with us, having lately come 
as envoy from the Virgin Qneen of Sweden to 
the Khatman Akhmil, to whom this princess 
had sent, a considerable time ago, two am- 
bassadors besides this man: and as her terri- 
tory is contiguous to that of the Poles, these 
had discovered the mission of her envoys, and 
arrested them on their passage. She had now, 
therefore, sent this priest to Constantinople : 
and thence he was to come among the Cos- 
sacks, to the Khatman Akhmil, with a letter 
from her, addressed to him, in praise of his 
achievements, and in thanksgiving for his ex- 
ertions and for what he had done against her 
enemies the Poles ; who, as we formerly men- 
tioned, had made the conquest of much of her 
dominions. She wrote to him: ‘ You are to 
know, with all certainty, that I have been 
equipping for you, on this side of my frontier, 
sixty thousand auxiliary warriors, to enable 
you finally to vanquish my enemies.’ Accord- 
ingly, after this ecclesiastic had had an inter- 
view with the Khatman, this chief despatched 
letters, in answer to her, by an envoy of his 
own, who was to accompany him. With this 
ambassador, therefore, of the Khatman’s, the 
said ecclesiastic proceeded to the court of the 
Emperor of Moscow, conveying also to him 
a letter of the like import ; for the confines of 
the queen’s territory are bordering on those of 
Muscovy, and between them and the emperor 
great friendship exists. In her kingdom, in- 
deed, the multitude of sojourning Muscovite 
subjects is great. Here, I say, by way of com- 
mentary, * Who art thou, O Akhmil! to 
have worn the peasant’s clog (as thy enemies 
the Poles say of thee that thou didst), and 
yet to be such, that kings and queens send 
embassies to thee, and offer thee splendid gifts ? 
Glory be to God alone, who has raised thee up, 
and humbled thy adversaries under thy feet !’ 
To return :—this priest, who was named Baba 
Elia, told us that there had appeared in these 
times, in the kingdom of France, a learned 
philosopher of the sect of Lutherus, to whom 
numerous followers had become attached. This 
man stepped forward openly to revile the pope, 
by many demonstrations; one of which was, 
that he sent a letter to the pontiff, at Rome, 
proponunding to him a question :—* There was 
a prince of exalted dignity, who had five sons, 
all of whom he loved with equal affection ; to 
whom he equally divided the succession of his 
principality. So, however, it fell out, that 
one of them separated from the rest, and 
turned aside, and surrendered himself to the 
suggestions of his own mind; whilst the other 
four remained true to their mutual friendship, 
and to the Jast will and mandate of their 
father. Which, then, is the obedient son? 
he who singly went forth from his brethren to 
choose a part for himself, or each of the four 
brothers who persevered in their fidelity ?’-— 
To which he subjoined the answer, saying: 
‘If the four patriarchs, and the pope, making 
the fifth, have been constituted since the time 
of Petrus the apostle, and the rest of the 
apostles, and from the holy councils, and re- 
mained united, as is well known, for a great 
length of time in the orthodox faith ; if after- 
wards the pope declined from them, and divided 
himself from the body of which he was a mem- 
ber, or rather from the hand of five fingers, 
himself being one; then obedience is due to 
the four consentients, not to the single dissen- 
tient.’ Baba Elia went on to say: When the 





pope read this letter, and there was not one of 


ae ence crm nt tt 
his council who could reply to it, out of the 
excess of his rage he sent to the reigning King 
of France, and commanded him to put the said 
philosopher to death, lest this discourse of his 
should be promulgated throughout the world, 
and the church be defiled by his opinions. The 
king answered, saying: ‘ I have it not in my 
power to do that which your holiness enjoins 
me — to be active in detriment of my in- 
dweller ; for there are now within my domin- 
iuns, two hundred thousand families that trust 
in their religion to the guidance of this sec- 
tarian, and all love him; whilst around my 
territory, besides those within it, are numerous - 
and powerful enemies, such as the tribe of 
English and Flemish, the Swedish nation, &¢. 
On the other hand, your holiness is in Rome, 
and there are none around you nor within 
your estates but Romans. I have, therefore, 
no power to put him to death.’ The afore- 
said philosopher gave, also, a second answer ; 
that, ‘ Whereas the pope pretends to be the 
successor of Petrus the apostle, the first to 
lay this claim is the Patriarch of Antioch, 
because Petrus the apostle was the first 
that became patriarch iu that city, where he 
sat in supreme honour; in Rome, on the con- 
trary, he suffered an ignominious death on the 
cross.’ We were informed by the same priest, 
that in all the Frank countries much love is 
felt towards the Patriarch of Antioch; and 
that they have entire credence in him, to the 
exception of all others but the Alexandrian. 
As for the patriarchs of Constantinople and 
Jerusalem, they hate the one, by reason of 
their national relations; the other they detest, 
on account of his malignancy towards the 
Franks who visit Jerusalem.” 
[To be continued.] 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Antilles, 1833. 

Srr,—To these trifles, tlle amusement of my 
leisure hours, I pretend not to arrogate any 
intrinsic merit; and the only pretext I could 
have for troubling you with them, was a hope 
that there might be some little novelty in 
poetry from the Tropics, and a slight recom. 
mendation, perhaps, derived from my living 
amid the regions I attempted, however feebly, 
to illustrate. I now submit to your considera- 
tion a piece, which, in my diffidence to give it 
the ambitious title of Ode, I have called a 
Madrigal. Humboldt, in passing through the 
Canaries, expresses a hope, * that at some fu- 
ture period, they will, like every other climate 
of the globe, inspire the muse of some native 
poet :” and let us extend this classic hope to 
the Antilles. ‘The following is a short tribute 
to a few of their sylvan attractions; and if it 
shall be found deserving of your approval, it 
will fulfil the wishes, and stimulate the future 
attempts of, sir, your much obliged and very 
obedient servant, THE AUTHOR. 


MADRIGAL. 


*¢ As the fervid meridian hour approached, the 
young Creole, bending on her a glance full of the ardour 
of his clime, was heard to address her in these words.” — 
Romans des Iles Antilles. 











We'll seek, at noon, the palmy shade, 

Nor envy England’s beechen glade ; 

For, purple as heaven's vault above, 

The violet sea invites to love; 

And soft airs, answering, as they fly, 

With blandishments, the jasmine’s sigh, 
There, basking in noon’s golden blaze, 

And trembling through the azure haze, 

‘The far-seen isles exulting lave 

Their beauties in the glassy wave, 


Bright is the beam of day that smiles 





Upon the sweet Egean Isles; 
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And brilliant that whose splendours rest 
On the fair ‘‘ Islands of the Blest ;” 

But brighter far the urns that steep 

In light these gems of Hesper’s deep, 
And pour upon their skies sublime 


The splendours of an orient clime. 

The glorious Sun, in regal state, 
Though fresh from Asia's ruby gate, 
And f t from the feast of flowers 
‘The Spice Isles spread, in sandal bowers, 
Glows to behold, in Western tides, 

The semblance of his Eastern brides. 


What though no gushing fountains burst 
‘To slake the season's thirst,— 
Young Eurus leads a joyful train 
Of ocean-breezes o’er the main, 
And sheds, it, as he roves, 
Luxurious freshness through our groves. ~~ 
In vain the Sun his furnace heats, 

on-walks give cool retreats ; 

And vain the sword of fire he wields 
Where cedars raise their emerald shields. 


What though no myrtle arbour smiles, 
To lure Love from his Grecian Isles,— 
‘The orange-orchard he shall own 
Delicious as his myrtle throne ; 

And every favoured haunt he flies, 
To view, in thine, his Psyche’s eyes. 


Reft of his scythe, here powerless Time 
Deforms not deathless summer’s prime: 
Bud, fruit, and flower, for thee diffuse 
The broidery of their blended hues. 

The Hesperian lily’s languid grace 
Half-veils the cordia’s scarlet face— 

Like the white brow of maiden shame 
Drooped on her warrior’s cheek of flame : 
There ion-flowers perfume the air, 
And here th’ acacia’s golden hair 

The purple-wreath’s* rich bands confine— 
Like blue beads round those locks of thine. 


Nor shall the western bulbul + fail 
To pour his music on the gale; 
And, whilst with me the shades rejoice 
‘To hear by turns thy whispered voice, 
Shall vainly task his honied throat 
To emulate that sweeter note. 


., .. Then seek with me our Indian grove! 
We'll envy not the North's cold love, 
Nor feck of Europe’s beechen glades, 
Reclining in these palmy shades. 


LaMBDA. 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
evs RUNIC INSCRIPTION. 
A Danisu journal (the Dansk Ugeskrift) has 
i a report from the pen of M. 
Finn Magnussen, keeper of the archives, re- 
lative to the most ancient known Danish in- 
scription, that on the Runic stone on the heath 
raavalla, in Blekingen, which, ever since 
the twelfth century, has been the subject of 
fruitless investigation. The Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Copenhagen last year sent a 
commission, consisting of M. Finn Magnussen, 
M. Molbech, counsellor of justice, and M. 
Forchhammer, a naturalist, to examine whe- 


ther these enigmatical characters were to be}. 


considered as writing, or as a mere /Jusus 
nature. These gentlemen positively decided 
against the last hypothesis, though unable to 
explain the meaning of the inscription. M. Finn 
Magnussen, however, lately conceived the happy 
thought of endeavouring to read it from right 
to lett, by which all became suddenly clear. 
It is in the old Norwegian language, in the 
most ancient alliterative verse, or syllabic 
rhyme ; and was composed shortly before the 
battle on the heath of Braavalla, about the year 
735, being a prayer to Odin, Freya, and other 
divinities, to give to King Harald Hiiltekirn 
(Hildetand) the victory over the perfidious 
drag Ring and Ole. Counsellor Schlegel 

as made the appropriate remark, that this, 
the oriental mode of writing, is the most 





© Petrea volubilis, a most graceful and ornamental 


mber. 
be *« The lovelorn pay of a silent tropic noon.” — 
Goleridge’s Siz Months in the West Indies. 
* It would be unfair (notwithstanding what Buffon 
assert) to deny the power of to many of 
the inhabitants of the tropical 


0 Wil~ 


oon’s Americon Ornithology. 


ancient ; that it was superseded on the intro- 
duction of Christianity, and, therefore, that it 
affords a valuable criterion to determine the 
antiquity of the Runic stones. This discovery 
will doubtless lead to the explanation of other 
Runic monuments scattered over Europe and 
even beyond its boundaries. We may shortly 
expect from M. Finn Magnussen some farther 
light respecting the voyage which, in his opinion, 
Columbus made to Iveland in the year 1477. 





PINE ARTS. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Tilustrations to Heath’s Picturesque Annual ; 
1835. Hodgson, Boys, and Graves. 

* Scort and Scotland.” It is difficult to say 
which of this alliterative, but never-to-be-dis- 
jointed, pair of words is calculated to excite in 
the mind the more vivid ideas of the pictu- 
resque ; but, however vivid those ideas may be, 
they will be found to be completely realised in 
this exquisitely beautiful set of illustrations ; 
all of which are from the designs of Mr. George 
Cattermole, whose taste and talents have been 
frequently eulogised in the Literary Gazette, 
especially in our notices of the exhibitions of 
the Society of Painters in Water-colours; but 
whose productions never, previously to the pre- 
sent occasion, came before the public in so ex- 
tensive and finished ashape. We do not know 
of any living artist who possesses more of what 
is called **a painter’s feeling” than Mr. Catter- 
mole. Whatever he touches he invests with a 
character which shews the power of that feeling 
in the most striking manner. His landscapes, 
his sea-views, his buildings, his interiors, and 
his groups of animated nature, all have the pe- 
culiar charm to which we have just adverted — 
and it is a charm the value of which cannot be 
over-rated. Hitherto the only objection that 
could be urged to Mr. Cattermole was, that he 
was rather too sketchy ; that he left somewhat 
too much to the imagination of the spectator. 
We have not seen the drawings from which the 
delightful plates before us have been engraved ; 
but, if we may judge from the prints, those 
drawings, without losing an iota of the spirit 
and attention to general effect by which Mr. 
Cattermole’s pencil has been invariably distin- 
guished, have much more of detail and making 
out than he has been accustomed to submit to. 
The number of plates is twenty-one. The 
principal works illustrated are, ‘Old Mortality,’ 
“The Heart of Mid Lothian,” “ Rob Roy,” 
‘© Marmion,” ** The Abbot,” and ** The Mo- 
nastery.”” Our chief favourites are ‘‘ The Crypt 
under Glasgow Cathedral,’’ engraved by J. 
Goodyear ; “ Melrose Abbey,” engraved by T. 
Higham ; ‘* Lochleven Castle,” engraved by 
R. Brandard ; ** Queen Mary’s Closet,” en- 
graved by J. Lewis ; * The Great Hall, Craig- 
nethan Castle,” engraved by J. Goodyear ; 
** Edinburgh Castle,” engraved by J. H. Ker- 
not; * The Guard-Room in Stirling Castle,” 
engraved by R. Brandard ; ‘** Roslyn Chapel,” 
engraved by T. Higham; ‘ Fall of the Clyde,” 
engraved by J. T. Willmore ; ‘* Murder of the 
Regent Murray,’? engraved by C. Heath; 
* The Forth at Queen’s Ferry,” engraved by 
J. H. Kernot ; and, above all, *‘ Queen Mary’s 
Bedchamber, Holyrood House,” engraved by 
J. Lewis. In the last-mentioned it is impossi- 
ble to contemplate without emotion the vene- 
rable bard (the resemblance of whom is won- 
dertully well preserved for so small a figure), 
seated in an antique chair, gazing on the relics 
of former days which are spread before him; 
and apparently weaving in his inexhaustible 





imagiwation one of those fascinating tales which 








——————————————— 
have done his country such honour, and which 
have rendered his own name imperishable, 





Switzerland. By William Beattie, M.D.; 
illustrated in a series of Views by W. H. 
Bartlett, Esq. Part I. Virtue. 

* WHOEVER has travelled much,” obseryes 

Dr. Beattie, “and compared the various attrac. 

tions presented to him in the course of his 

peregrinations, will generally be found to ad. 
mit, that if there be any country which merits 
more attention than the rest, that country is 

Switzerland.” However we may be disposed 

to doubt the perfect accuracy of this observation 

(ingeniously supported as it is by subsequent 

remarks), no one can hesitate to allow its strict 

justice when applied to natural scenery. Hel- 
vetian landscape unquestionably unites the 
beautiful and the sublime to an extent else. 
where unknown ; and, of course, affords abun. 
dant, and indeed exhaustless, materials for 
picturesque illustrations. Mr. Bartlett has 
long established his character as a draughtsman, 
and Mr. Wallis (by whom, and under whose 
direction, the plates are to be executed) as an 
engraver ; sv that the public may look forward 
to much amusement and gratification from this 

work; the present part of which, besides a 

vignette in the title-page, representing a Swiss 

cottage, contains views of ** Thun, with the 

Bernese Alps,”’ “ Zurich,’’ ** Castle of Spiez, 

Lake of Thun,” and “ Val d’ Ossola ;” all in- 

teresting, the last-mentioned pre-eminently so, 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
AN OBJURGATORY EPISTLE. 
** Non tecum possum vivere, nec sine te.” 


Mapam, I mean dear Laura—no, I don’t,— 
I mean—what matters it? you know my 
meaning ; 
I have your letter, and it is my wont 
To shew to courtesy a proper leaning ; 
Therefore I write. Think not I own your 
power, 
Nor call thy sex’s practised arts about thee, 
Because I said, in love’s unguarded hour, 
“‘ There is no living with thee, or without 
thee.” 


You promise never to offend me more—— 
Ah, thou deceitful one !—and vow repent- 
ance ; 
You say you always thought Delmaine a bore, 
And beg me to recali my cruel sentence : 
“ An oath, an oath—I have an oath in hea- 
ven !”_. ‘ 
Were all that’s faithful, treacherous girl, 
about thee, ‘ 
Those words should never from my lips be 
riven, [thee. 
“ There is no living with thee, or without 


What! shall I sit, with half-averted face, 
While every pulse with rage and shame is 
beating ; 
To see that puppy basking in your grace, 
While your cold glance meets my eyes 
silent greeting ? 
Shall I submit to see each emptiest head 
A walking piece of furniture about thee ? 
Good God! to think I should have ever said,— 
“‘ There is no living with thee, or without 
thee !”” 


No, by those golden hours so swiftly past ; 
By those bright smiles you gave me w 
you won me ; 
By all the hopes I set upon the cast ; 
By the fond foolish heart that has undone me; 
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all those bitter banquets tears have brought ; 
By all that once was dear and loved about 
thee ; 
I swear to banish from my breast the thought— 
“ There is no living with thee, or without 
thee!” 


Oh, Laura! if you ever drew a sigh, 
How could you thus Affection’s bond dis- 
sever ? 
How could you every woman's engine ply 
To rack a heart would have been yours for 
ever ? 
Then, that abhorred Delmaine! to see the jay 
Finttering in all his coxcombry about thee, 
And, grant me patience! hear you laughing 


say, 
“There is no living with thee, or without 
thee!” 


In vain you strive to bring me to your lure ; 
In vain pour forth a thousand false pro- 
fessions ; 
In vain protest your love must still endure, 
And blot, with well-feigned tears, your past 
transgressions; 
No more shall woman’s tears or smiles ensnare 
A heart whose very being dwelt about thee, 
When plagued by your caprice I used to swear— 
“ There was no living with thee, or without 
thee.” 


E’en as the closing steel now parts in twain 
The silken band from which so long de- 
pended. 
The mimic partner of thy wayward reign, 
Torn are our ties—my dream of love is 
ended. 
Take it! I cannot wear that portrait now, 
‘Twill grace, no doubt, some favour'd fop 
about thee: 
Let other lips in love’s fond quarrels vow— 
“ There is no living with thee, or without 
ee. 


Ah, fair, but false one, ’tis thyself indeed ! 

Too true the image of thy syren beauty ; 
There breathes the form I deemed the highest 
meed [duty. 
Could smooth the toilsome path of rugged 
Thine that arch smile which lurks in every fea- 


ture, 
That air of witching coquetry about thee— 
Come to my heart, thou dear, tormenting 
creature— 
“There is no living with thee, or without 
thee!” 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
COLERIDGE. 

Tue last number of the Canterbury Magazine 
(a recently established provincial publication of 
great ability) contains, under the signature of 
“Geoffrey Oldcastle,” a very animated cha- 
racter of Coleridge; evidently written by one 
who was well acquainted with that extraordi- 
nary man. Among other interesting matter, 
Mr. Oldcastle, adverting to Coleridge's admi- 
table course of Lectures on Shakespeare, says : 
“It formed a part of the above course to 
give a critical and philosophical analysis of some 
of Shakespeare's characters; and well do I re- 
member his magnificent development of the 
§ conceptions in those of Lear, Macbeth, 
the Weird Sisters, Othello, Hamlet, Romeo 
and Juliet, &c. No man living—no man, per- 
Ps, among all those who have at any time 
undertaken to analyse and expound the writings 
espeare, ever studied him so profoundly, 
or was so thoroughly imbued with his mighty 
spirit, as Coleridge. No one could follow his 





daring flights with ‘an eye so piercing and 
steady ; and it may be-doubted whether Shake- 
speare himself was so intimately acquainted 
with all he had written as Coleridge, who had 
worshipped him for years with the deep devo- 
tion of idolatry. Warming, as he frequently 
would, with his theme, he poured forth such a 
full tide of mind, in tracing the course of the 
mind of Shakespeare, portrayed with such a 
glowing mixture of passion, philosophy, and 
poetry, its great creations, that surely, could 
Shakespeare himself have listened to the reve- 
lation of his own imaginings, he would have 
exclaimed, ‘ Yes! it was thus I intended.’ 
How sensitively Coleridge felt the attempt to 
transfer to the brows of a foreign critic (Schle- 
gel) the merit which he considered belonged to 
himself, of having been the first to insist upon 
the superiority of Shakespeare's ‘judgment’ over 
even his ‘ wonderful genius,’ will be seen by 
the following letter, which I received from him 
during the progress of these lectures. It con- 
tains also a melancholy and desponding view of 
his own situation at the time. 

* Wo is me! that at forty-six I am under the 
necessity of appearing as a lecturer, and obliged 
to regard every hour that I give to the per- 
manent, whether as poet or philosopher, an 
hour stolen from others’ as well as from my 
own maintenance; so that after a life (for I 
might be said to have commenced in earliest 
childhood)—a life of observation, meditation, 
and almost encyclopedic studies, I am forced to 
bewail, as in my poem addressed to Mr. Words- 
worth— 


Sense of past youth and manhood come in vain, 


And genius given and knowledge won in vain, 

And all which I had culled in wood-walks wild, 

And all which patient toil had reared, and all 

Commune with Thee had opened out,—but flowers 

Strewed on my corse, and borne upon my bier, 

In the same coffin to the self-same grave. 
Wo from without, but well for me, however, 
from within, that I have been ‘ more sinned 
against than sinning.’ My lectures are, though 
not very numerously, yet very respectably at- 
tended—and as respectfully attended to. For 
no small portion of the former I am indebted 
to the favourable notice taken of them in the 
3 and, occasionally, in the New Times 
and Morning Chronicle. My next Friday’s 
lecture will, if I do not grossly flatter-blind my- 
self, be interesting, and the points of view not 
only original, but new to the audience. I 
make this distinction, because sixteen, or rather 
seventeen, years ago, I delivered eighteen lec- 
tures on Shakespeare at the Royal Institution— 
three-fourths of which appeared at that time 
startling paradoxes, which have since been 
adopted even by men who at the time made use 
of them as proofs of my flighty and paradoxical 
turn of mind—all tending to prove that Shake- 
speare’s judgment was, if possible, still more 
wonderful than his genius: or rather, that the 
contra-distinction itself between judgment and 
genius, rested on an utterly false theory. This, 
and its proofs and grounds have been, I should 
not have said adopted, but produced as their 
own legitimate children—nay, the merit given 
to a foreign writer, whose lectures were not 
given orally till two years after mine, rather 
than to their countryman, though I dare ap- 
peal to the most adequate judges—as Sir G. 
Beaumont, the Bishop of Durham, Mr. Sotheby, 
and afterwards to Mr. Rogers and Lord Byron, 
whether there is one single principle in Schle-. 
gel’s work (which is not an admitted drawback 
from its merits) that was not established and 
applied in detail by me. Plutarch tells us, that 
egotism is a venial fault’ in the unfortunate, 
and justifiable in the calumniated; yet, I 








a 
should not have done this violencé to me, but 
that Mr. Wordsworth—for whose fame I had 
felt and fought with an ardour that amounted 
to absolute self-oblivion, and to which I owe 
mainly the rancour of the Edinburgh clan, and 
(far more injurious to me) the coldness, neg- 
lect, and equivocal compliments of the Quarterly 
Review—has affirmed, in print, that a German 
critic first taught us to think correctly con- 
cerning Shakespeare.’ ” 





———— 
DRAMA. 
ROYAL KENT THEATRE. 

IF exertion on the part of the manager, and 
talent on that of the performers, merit suc- 
cess, this elegant little bijow of a theatre well 
deserves it. Among its varieties, we had the 
pleasure a few nights since of witnessing a 
new piece, in one act, called The Barber of 
Kensington, founded on a tradition that a 
young man, a barber of that place, who had 
attracted the regard of several female residents, 
was led by his vanity to encourage them all. 
This, however, is rather the theatrical version 
of the matter ; for the truth, we believe, was, 
that the several females, on comparing notes, 
found they had fixed their affections on the 
same man. Be this as it may, there is a great 
deal of farcical humour displayed in the per- 
formance; and much interest is given to the 
joke, by the circumstance of the locality of the 
scene (Jenning’s Buildings) — the barber’s (we 
beg pardon, the hair-dresser’s) shop, at the 
corner, having been of some years’ standing, 
and remaining there to this day. Strop, the 
hero of the piece, was played by Mr. Ray- 
mond, and the principal female by Miss Poole. 
The latter and Mrs. Cremes, in the interest 
ing drama of Marig Antoinette, continue to 
sustain the reputation which they had so justly 
acquired in their characters of the Queen 
and Louise. Similar praise is due to Mr. 
Tilbury and Mr. Denvil in the piece we have 
just mentioned. 





cobieael 
VARIETIES. A 
Fine Writing.—One night last week a stage. 
coach took fire on the road to Exeter. Ina 
provincial paper it is stated, that the accident 
occurred “ in consequence of a fumigatory pas- 
senger dropping his igneous apparatus.”’ 


Noisy Visitor. — The following information, 
appeared in the Times yesterday :—‘‘ On, Mon, 
day last, Sir Richard Sutton commenced hoot- 
ing on Col. Peel’s manor at ten minutes past 
seven, and finished at eight minutes past 
three !” having been on horseback nearly the 
whole time. It is dryly added—“ this fact is 
without precedent.” 

Zincography. — Lithography, it is said, is 
likely to be superseded, at least in a great 
degree, by the invention of an ingenious 
Frenchman, M. Breugnot, who has succeeded 
in preparing a composition of metal, whose 
basis is zinc, upon which drawing and writ- 
ing can be effected with equal, if not with 
greater facility than upon stone, and from 
which impressions can be as easily obtained. 
This new art has several advantages over litho- 
graphy, amongst others the cheapness and 
portability of the plates as compared with 
stone. They can even be adapted to a lady's 
portfolio; and may be made of any thickness 
and size—a great desideratum iu lithography. 

Prize Essays.—Among the papers in therooms 
of the British Association at Edinburgh was the 
subjoined :—“* The Royal Irish Academy hereby 
gives notice, that for each of the three follows 


‘ . 








ing questions a gold medal will be awarded by 
the council of the Academy, to the author of 
the most approved of the essays furnished on 
the same question. First question, ‘On the 
Analogies of Light and Heat.’ Second question, 
* On the state of Civilisation in Irelaud be- 
tween the fifth and twelfth centuries, as com- 
pared with neighbouring nations.’ Third 
uestion, ‘ The influence of the Greek and 
tin on the modern European languages of 
the Germanic families.’ Essays to be received 
by the Rev. J. H. Singer, D.D., secretary of 
the Academy; or the Rev. R. M‘Donnell, D.D., 
secretary of council, at the Academy-House, 
previous to the first of October, 1835.” 

Saxon Names of the Months.—** Wolf-monat, 
or wolf-month ; so called because in that month 
(January) the wolves were the most to be 
dreaded. Sprout-kele (February), from the 
sprouting of the kele-wort, the ordinary pot- 
herb of the Saxons. Lenct-monat (March), be- 
cause the days were lengthening. Oster-monat 
(April), whether from the easterly winds during 
that month, or from an ancient goddess, is per- 
haps doubtful. T'ri-milki (May), because the 
cows were now milked three times a-day. 
Weyd-monat (June), because in this month 
the cattle were sent to wade in the marshes. 
Hey-monat (July), hay month. Barn-monat 
(August), from the gathering of the harvest 
into the barns. erst-monat (September), beer 
or barley month. Wyn-monat (October), winé 
month, when the grapes were pressed. Wint 
or winden-monat (November), the wind month. 
Winter-monat (December), winter month.” — 
Cabinet Cyclopedia. 

Starch.—“ The tax on starch (29s. per cwt.), 
although high, yields but very little revenue to 
the state. The importance of the use of starch 
in the linen, cotton, and lace manufactories, 
its being essential to health and cleanliness, 
and the utility of the manufacture in profitably 
consuming the damp or ivjured wheats unsuit- 
able for human food, are strong reasons why 
this article should be freed from tax. The 
diminished cost of the article, when duty-free, 
would greatly economise the expenditure of, 
families, who now use a more economical, but, 
in a national sense, more expensive substitute. 
By the abolition of this duty, those wasteful 
and ridiculous excise restrictions, which now 
prohibit the disposal of the bran or refuse in 
any other shape than in feeding swine or cattle 
on the premises, would cease to divert the 
attention and capital of the starch manufac- 
turers from their proper object.’’? *—Domestic 
and Financial Condition of Britain. 

* Delillewas remarkable for hisdislike to have 
the unprinted works which he was in the habit 
of declaiming committed to paper. One day 
this poet, who was blind, was reciting his com- 
positions as usual, when Madame Dubourg, 
with whom he was on terms of great intimacy, 
took a small crow-quill and began writing very 
softly — not so softly, however, but that Mon. 
sieur Delille heard the scratching of the pen 
against the paper: continuing, however, in his 
usual tone of yvice, instead of the lines that 
were expected from him, he said— 

* Et tandis que je dis mes chefs-d’eeuvre divers, 


Un corbeau devient pie, et me vole mes vers,’” 
. Bulwer’s France, §c. 


Having Command of the Rains.—John Bax. 


* Lord Althorp seems on this subject to have coincided 
in opinion with the author, for he has repealed the duty 
on starch. Apropos, not des bottes, but des cravattes, is 
there not reason to fear that this will render us a more 
** stiff-necked generation” even than we have hitherto 
been? And ought not a Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
have deeply considered the effect which such a measure 
might have upon stocks ? 
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ter advertises in the Star Guernsey newspaper, 
that he will be glad to let a house, with ‘‘ bed- 
rooms, kitchen, a plentiful supply of rain-water, 
and other conveniences.” 

With a Hook ?—-The Plymouth Herald states 
that a young gentleman caught a large shark 
with a hook and line, while fishing off Charles- 
town, Cornwall. 


caErcrs 
LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Mr. Allan Cunningh es Lives of the Poets, 
from Chaucer to Coleridge—a work of an interesting 
nature, as the labours of Johnson extend only from the 
days of Cowley to those of Gray, omitting many authors 
who flourished within that period. The volumes will 
appear periodically, illustrated with portraits, 

A translation of Andrienne’s Narrative of a Captivity 
in the Fortress of Spielberg, from the pen of Mr. Roscoe. 

The History of Evesham, its Benedictine Monastery, 
Conventual Church, Existing Edifices, Municipal Insti- 
tutions, &c. &c.. by George May. 

Mr. Sharon Turner is preparing a second volume of his 
Sacred History. 


ee 








In the Press. 
Observations on the Preservation of Hearing, &c., by 
J. H. Curtis, Aurist to the King. 
Heath's Picturesque Annual, with Illustrations from 
Drawings by Cattermole. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Canivill’s Pathological Anatomy, Part VI., 15s. sewed.— 
Pearson’s Syllabus of Algebra, 8vo. 7s. Gil. bds.—Jacob 
Faithful, by the Author of ‘* Peter Simple,” &c. 3 vols. 

ost Svo. 1/. lls. 6d. bds. — Tacitus, from the Text of 

rotier, with his explanatoty Notes (as edited by T. J. 
Valpy, M.A.), Translated into English, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
24s. bds.—Tableau, Synoptique et Simplifié, de la Conju- 
gaison des Verbes Frangaises, par L. S. Lucet, on a sheet, 
3s.—An Essay on the Archalology of Popular English 
Phrases and Nursery Rhymes, by J. Bellenden Ker, Esq., 
8vo. 7s. bds. — ‘The Naval Officer’s Guide for preparing 
Ships for Sea, by C. Martelli, post 8vo. 9s. bds. — The 
Angler in Ireland, or an Englishman’s Ramble through 
Connaught and Munster, during the Summer of 1833, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds.—A Review of the Chandos 
Peerage Case, and of the Pretensions of Sir Egerton 
Brydges, Bart, by G. F. Beltz, Esq., 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. — 
Guide de L’Rtrangér & Londres, et dans ses Environs, 
18mo., 7s 6d. cloth. — Everett’s Panorama of Manchester, 
12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth.—The Science of Legal Judgment, by 
James Raw, 8vo. 10s. bds. — Panorama of Rome and its 
Environs, plain, 12. lls. 6d.; coloured, 22. 12s. Gd., hf.-bd. 
—View of the Origin and Migrations of.the Polynesian 
Nation, by J. D. Lang, M.D., post 8vo. 7s. Gd. bds.—Every 
Family’s Domestic Medicine Book, 18ino. 1s. 6d. sewed.— 
The Nervous System, Anatomical and Physiological, 
being the First Vol. of an Original System of Physiolory, 
by Alexander Walker, vo. 18s. bds.—The Exiles of Cha- 
mounie, by C. D. Sillery, 24mo. 3s. Gd. cloth.—‘T'wo Lec- 
tures on Taste, by James Carter, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds.— 


Notitie Lude, or Notices of Louth, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.— | 


‘The Fall of Man, and his Redemption, &c., 12mo. 4s. Gd. 
bds.—The Book of Manners, or Parent’s Best Friend, 
18mo. 1s. Gd. sewed. 
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September. | Thermometer. Barometer. 
‘Thursday-- 11 Fiom 51 to 59 | 29-71 to 29°82 
Friday -+-- 12 cone SO ee 65 20-90 66 BIS 
Saturday -- 13 coos SL ++ 66 B17 «+ S024 
Sunday---- 14 core 40 «+ 67 30°28 30-29 
Monday +--+ 15 eres BD +e 67 S25 + HORT 
Tuesday -- 16 sere ath oe 6B Bride +e BOOS 
Wednesday 17 coos BY +e FI 20-91 +6 Q9UY 





Wind variable, S.W. and N.E. prevailing. 

Frequent rain during the llth; the 12th generally 
cloudy, with occasional intervals of sunshine: since the 
12th, except the mornings of the 16th and 17th, generally 
clear. 

Rain fallen, 2 of an inch. 

Edmonton, Cuaries Henry ADAMS. 
Latitude. ---- + 51° 37’ 32” N. 

Longitude -.-- 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

&y The space devoted to our account of the proceedings 
of the British Association again compels us to postpone 
several articles; but we trust the interest attached to the 
subject, and our anxiety to make the Gazette generally 
entertaining, will reuder our present No. not less satisfac- 
tory than our last, which, we are pleased to hear, was, 
at the crowded and heated evening assemblies of the 
Association, very warmly commended. 

Answers to several Correspondents also deferred. 

We cannot comply with Mr. O’Brien’s request. 

Errata. — In our last, page 618, col. 1, for «* Vlastas,” 
read ** V lastos.” — For ** Andifreddie, pend ** Audifreddie.” 
— “* Sedgwick” always instead of ‘ Sedgewick.” — Page 
623, for ** Jennyns,” read Jenyns; col. 2, line 2 from the 
bottom, after the word ‘* right,” insert ‘*if not carried 
too far,” which, in fact they, in our epinion and the 
opinion of many others, afterwards were. 











ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


UNIOR SCHOOL of the UNIVERSITY 
of LONDON. 
Head Masters. 
T. HEWITT KEY, M.A. Professor of Latin, 
HENRY MALDEN, M.A. Professor of Greek. 

The School will Re-open on Tuesday, September ¢ 
Arrangements are made by which a regular pra to 
tion and Employment will be provided for Pupils, whose parents 
do not wish them to learn Latin or Greek; so that a boy may be 
entered either as a Classical or a Non-Classical Pupil. Fee, 154 
per Annum. 51, are to be paid at the commencement of each of 
the three Terms. 

Boarders axe received by Mr. Haselwood, 20 Upper Gower 


THOMAS COATES, Secretary, 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Senior Department.— The Classes in Theology, thé 

Classics, Mathematics, English Literature, and History, under 
the superintendence of the Principal and Professors the Rey 
'T. G. Hall and John Ansticé, will be Re-opened on Wednesday 
the Ist of October nest. = 
The Classes for Private Instruction in Hebrew, the Oriental, 
and other Foreign Languages, will on the same 


treet. 
August 1834, 








day. 

Medical School.—The Courses of Lectures will commence on 
Wednesday, the Ist of October next, when an opening Lecture 
will be delivered by Professor Mayo. 

September 1834. W. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 





This day, the Proof Illustrations to 
EATH’S PICTURESQUE ANNUAL 
for 1835; consisting of 21 Plates, from Drawin, by 
Cattermole; engtaved in the very first style of art by Wali, 
Brandard, Higham, Cousen, Goodyear, &c. &c. 
: Imperial 4to. Plain Proofs, 21, 2s.; Intlia Proofs, 31. 3s.; before 
vetters, 41. 4s. 
London: Published by Hodgson, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers 
to the King, 6 Pall Mall. 
The Illustrations to “* The Keepsake,” “* The Book of Beauty,” 
and “'T'urner’s Annual Tour,” are in great forwardness, and will 
be ready for delivery in the course of this month, 


> 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 8 Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall, London. Established by Act of Parliament, for As- 
surances on Lives and Survivorships, and likewise for the Pur- 
chasing of Annuities. 
Capital, One Million, in 50,000 Shares of 20/. each. 
Honorary Presidents, 
Lord Viscount Eastnor. 
Lord Viscount Glandine. 





Ear! of Erroll. 
Ear! of Courtown, 
Earl of Leven and Melville. Lord E|phinstone. 

Lord Viscount W. Falkland. | Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 

Sir J. H. Dalrymple, Bart. M.P. 
Conducted by Sixteen Directors. 
William A. Mackinnon, Esq. F.R.S. Chairman, 

Major-General! John Shaw, Deputy Chairman, 

This Company, from its various plans of accommodation, 
affords greater facility to parties wishing to insure than any 
Estab!ishment of the kind in London. 

1, It allows the Premiums to be paid Quarterly, Half-yearly, or 
Annually, as may best suit the convenience of the assured. 

2. It allows (when the insurance is for life) half of the annual 
premium to remain unpaid for five years, at interest— 

'o be deducted eventually from the Policy. 

3. It adopts the principle of an ascending and descending seale 
of premiums, which is equally applicable to the opulent and 
those of limited incomes; and, from the moderate and judicious 
rate of its premiums, particularly on the younger ages, and for 
short periods, is well deserving the attention and patronage of 
the Public. 

4. Policies are granted on very moderate terms, payable on the 
death of two or three parties (as the case may be), so as to render 
leasehold propetty, held upon lives, nearly equal in value to 
lands held in perpetuity. 

Annual Premium for Assuring, 100/. 


s 
Without Share of Profits. | With Share 
































of Profits. 
Age.! OneYear. , Seven Years.) Life. | Life. 
lta d | Band | bade | Bad 
20 018 4 1032 1 13 10 118 8 
3m | 13u 164 2 310 282 
40 110 3 113 7 219 1 334 
Ascending Scale, 
4 First Second Third Fourth For Re- 
Age. Five Five Five Five mainder 
Years. Years. Years. Years. Life. 
ad | tad | had [4nd phen de 
20 182 180 11218 11711 2239 
0 110 8 117 3 2310 210 5 217 0 
40 2411 2 1210 8 010 8 611 3 1610 
Descending Scale, 
First Second hir Fourth | For Re- 
Age. Five Five Five Five mainder 
Years. Years. Years. Years. of Life. 
fad [4a & | 2.8% d £0 d. | 4.4. 4. 
20 2329 118 5 114 3 110 0 159 
BO 217 0 210 4 238 117 0 110 4 
40 31610 3 611 21611 270 117 0 











Every requisite information will be given at the Office, No.8 
Waterioo Place, Pall Mall, where Prospectases may be hai 
zratis; or by letter, addressed to Edward Boyd, Esq. Resident 
Jirector, 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 18s. boards, the 5th edition of b 
SERIES of SERMONS on various Sub- 
ts of Doctri d Practice. 
“ps late Rev. GEORGE MATHEW, A.M. 
Alternate Morning Preacher at the Parish Church of St. James, 
he ey Vicar Ca ay 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's 2 
— "and Waterloo Place, Pall Mail. 
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’ Part I. in 3 vols. 8vo. price 1%. 163. boards, 
N EXPOSITION of the PARABLES 
A and of other Parts of the Gospels. In Two Parts. 
By EDWARD GRESWELL, B.D. 
Fellow of C.C. C. Oxford, and Author of the “* Harmonia Evan- 
Jica,” and of * Dissertations on the Principles and Arrangement 
Fa Harmony of the Gospels.” : ; 
London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. H. Parker, 


Oxford. #,* The Second Part (in 2 vols.) is in the press. 


HE VALUE of TIME; a Tale for 
ildren. 
Children py MRS. BARWELL. 
One vol. 18mo, with Engravings, price 2s. 6d. bound in cloth. 
«Jt contains some of the best lessons on the use of time, con- 
veved in a phrase, and with a class of images, eminently adapted 
to children.” —Bvangelical Magazine. 
By the same Author, . 
1. The Value of Money; a Tale for Child- 
ren, One vol. 18mo. price 2s, 6d. cloth. 2 
9. Little Lessons for Little Learners, in 
Words of One Syllable, price 3s. bound in cloth. 
« A very pretty little volume, and deserving our little praise. 
We cordially recommend it."—Literary Gazette. . : 
3. Sunday Lessons for Little Children, with 
Engravings, price 3s. bound in cloth. 
‘London: Frederick Westley and A. H, Davis, Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 





FOREST TREES, PLANTING, &c. 
Dedicated to the King, by special permission, 
HE GENUS PINUS DESCRIBED and 
ILLUSTRATED, by numerous beautifully coloured 
Figarés, accompanied by their History, Uses, and Directions for 
Cultivation, with R ks on the several Species of the 





their 
Family Conifera. 
4 By A. B. LAMBERT, Esq. 
Vice-President of the Linnean Society, &c. &c. 
New edition, enlarged, 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 12/. 12s. 
“The splendid labours of the indefatigable Lambert.”—Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. 
* * The folio edition of this work has become so scarce, as 
tocommand nearly double its published price—the present con- 
taining thirty new Plates not in the last. 


Also, 

Pontey’s Profitable Planter; a Practical 
Treatise on Planting Forest Trees, in every description of Soil 
and Situation. By William Pontey, Author of the “ Forest 
Praner,” and “ Rural Improver.” 4th edition, 10s. 6d. 

“Pontey, one of the most extensive and successful planters 
now living.”—Sir Henry Stuart. 

James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 





Sixth edition, 3s. 6d. 12mo. 
LEMENTS of LATIN PROSODY, with 
Exercises and Questions, designed as an Introduction to 

the scanning and making Latin Verses. 

By the Rev. C. BRADLEY. 
A Key may be had, price 2s. 6d. 

2. Ovidii Metamorphoses Selecte; with 
English Notes and Questions. BytheSame. 5th edition, 4s. 6d. 


12mo, 
3. Phedri Fabule; with English Notes. 


camer Fables are omitted. By the Same. 5th edit. 
2. 6d. 


4, Eutropius; with 
Questions. By the Same. 6th edition, 9+. 6d. . 

5. Cornelius Nepos ; with English Notes and 
Questions. By the Same. 6th edition, 3s. 6d. 

6. A Series of Exercises and Questions, 
adapted to the best Latin Grammars, and designed as a Guide to 
Parsing, and an Introduction to the Exercises of Valpy, Turner, 
Clarke, and Ellis; Whittaker’s Exempla Propria, and the Eton 
Exempla Minora. By the Same. 4th edition, 2s. 6d. }2mo. 

Printed by A. J. Valpy, and sold by all Booksellers. 
Ask for Valpy’s editions. 


English Notes and 





Price 4d. continued weekly, 
HE PRINTING MACHINE; or, Com- 
panion to the Library, and Register of Progressive Know- 
ledge, No. XV. 

‘ontents.—Voyages to China—Prose Works of Milton—Lieut. 
Breton’s Excursions in Australia—Uwins on Mental Diseases— 
Cambridge Philosophical Transactions — Natural Influence of 
Speech—Landscape Illustrations of the Bible—Counsel of Emi- 
grants—The Sacred Harp—The National Gallery: the ‘Two Cor- 
reggios—Payment of Dramatic Authors—Miscellany of Facts. 

London: Charles Knight, 22 Ludgate Street. 





Aa Re-issue of Valpy's Library of 
NGLISH TRANSLATIONS of the 
most valuable GREEK and LATIN CLASSICS; with 
Biographical Sketches, Portraits, Maps, Notes, &cs 
No. IX. October Ist, will contain 
I VIRGIL, Vol. If. 

” the first 7 Nos. are given — Demosthenes, Sallust, Anabasis 
and Cyropadia of Xenophon, and Herodotus. 4s. 6d, each vol. 
rs you desire your son, though no great scholar, to read and 
of ect, itis your duty to place into his hands the best translations 

n best classical authors.” —Dr. Parr. 

\ ‘he Series may be had complete in 52 Vols. including the fol- 
owing Authors, suitable for reading by both sexes :— 
c osthenes and Sallust, Nos. 1, 2—Xenophon’s Anabasis and 
urntia, 3,4— Herodotus, 5 to 7 — Virgil, 8, 9— Pindar and 
ite 10— Taciwus, 11 to 15— Theophrastus, with 50 En- 
oT 16—Horace and Phedrus, 17, 18—Juvenal and Persius, 
Can hucydides, 20 to 22—Plutarch’s Lives, 23 to 29—Hesiod, the 
samndra of Lycophron, with Bion, Moschus, Museus, and 
mithe, 30— Ceesar’s C ies, 31, 32— Sophocles, 33— Eu- 
2nd Oana comets 37 10 90—Ovid, , 41—Cicero’s Orations 
. ° e 2 — 
—Livy, 46 tae, ge an riendship, 42 to 44— Aischylus, 45 
rsa Author may be purchased separately, at 4s. 6d. each 
o - pies are kept elegantly bound for school prizes and 





Printed by A. J. Valpy, and sold by all Booksellers. 








Now complete, in 20 vols. post 8vo. price only 4s. per vol. 
in moroce th {A any set separately), 
al 


un: 0 clot 
AVAL and MILITARY LIBRARY of 
ENTERTAINMENT. 
A Series of Works from the Pens of distinguished Officers. 
Contents, 
Capt. Marryatt’s Naval Officer,;Tales of Military Life, by the 
vols. | Author of the Military Sketch- 
The Chelsea Pensioners, by the) Book, 3 vols. 
uthor of the Subaltern|)The Night Watch, or Tales of 
(Mr. Gleig), 3 vols. | the Sea, 2 vols. comprising the 
Sailors and Saints, by the Au-| Captain’s Story—the Master's 
thor ofthe Naval Sketch-| Story—the Boatswain; a Fore- 
Book, 3 vols. | castle Yarn—and the Prisoner 
Tales of a Voyager, lst and 2d) of War's Story. 
Series, each in 3 vols. | 
N.B. Either of the Works may be had separately. 

«« These works afford a good deal of new information which 
can scarcely be found any wh.re else. They admit us into the 
interior of a soldier's or sailor's life, telling us much that bis- 
tory will not condescend to notice, and which we had rather 
know than a great part of that which it tells. They also render 
us better acquainted (and herein is an advantage) with the 
dreadful realities of war, and its appalling train of concomitant 
miseries, and dissipate the delusive halo by which those who 
view it from a distance are dazzled and deceived. They take, 
like Sterne, ‘a single captive,’ or a single wounded soldier, and 
we are more affected by the simple tale of bis individual suffer- 
ings, than by the high-sounding recital of the fail of thousands.” 
—Edinburgh Review, 

London: Published for Henry Colburn by R. Bentley; Bell and 
Bradfute, Edint h; John Cumming, Dablin, 





Published by Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
Price 1 


s 
REGISTER of the METEOROLO- 
GICAL OBSERVATIONS made at GREENWICH 
during the Year 1833. 

Arranged by Lieut. A. B. BECHER, R.N. 
On an entirely new Pian, by which the whole year's Observations 

are shewn on the small compass of a page. 

To be had at all Libraries and Opticians. 
Also, price Is. 

A Skeleton Form on which Meteorologists 
may register their Observations, 
Price 54. bound in cloth, 

NHE BOOK of APHORISMS. 
By a MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 

*€ We should have noticed this spirited and delightful volume 
long ere now; and would have made a point of doing so, had its 
tendency and nature been in the least degree ephemeral; but to 
the reader of the ‘ Anatomy of Drunkenness’ and the * Philosophy 
of Sleep,’ it will require no rhetorical effort of ours to shew that 
no serious and deliberate publication of Dr. Macnish’s can be so. 
These two acknowledged works have been before the world for 
years—they rose instantly into popularity, and continue popular; 
and we have no doubt that this last brochure ‘ to make a third, 
will join the former two,’ in the good graces of the reading 
public. These Aphorisms exhibit keen observations of life, man- 
ners, and authorship —are gilded with the play of a delightful 
fancy—and without the cynical moroseness of Rochefoucault, the 
pert paradox of Hazlitt, or the sententious indelicacy of Sterne, 
convey wholesome advices and pleasant remarks in a way that 
cannot fail to amuse while they instruct. Some are on light 
subjects, and some on weighty; and number three never predicts 
what number four is to tell us; but the variety is of itself charm- 
ing, and we sit down as it were to a breakfast 4 la fourchette, 
where one helps himself to tea, and another to coffee, a third 
commencing with a sliced tongue, and a fourth with deviled 
turkey, while a fifth prefers broiled salmon steak, and wonders 
at a sixth, his neighbour, who is gobbling up German sausage.”— 
Edinburgh Evening Post. 


« There are three essential qualifications of a successful writer" 


of aphorisms. First, he must know the world, and be a shrewd 
and penetrating observer of men and manners; secondly, he 
must have a dash of the humourous in his composition; and 
thirdly, he must be able to express his thoughts in brief, pithy, 
concentrated language. Of each of these qualifications the mo- 
dern Pythagorean possesses an ample share; and hence his 
Aphorisms have much excellence. The subjects to which they 
relate are extremely multifarious. He offers straightforward 
advices and rebukes tothe selfish, the stupid, and the uncourteous 
— laughs at prevalent foibles and absurdities — and gives many 
valuable hints on education, domestic economy, and literary, 
philosophical, and domestic topics. The book is uncommonly 
readable, and 2an hardly fail to obtain a wide circulation.”— 
Scolaman. 
In the press, 5th edition of 
Macnish’s Anatomy of Drunkenness. 
Just published, the 2nd edition of 

Macnish’s Philosophy of Sleep. 

Simpkin and Marshall, London; and W. R. M‘Phun, Glasgow. 





Just published, the Seventh Edition, royal 8vo. price 18s. 
ATHEMATICAL TABLES; 
containing the Common, Hyperbolic, and Logistic 
Logarithms. Also Sines, Tangents, Secants, and Versed Sines, 
beth Natural and Logarithmic; together with several other 
Tables useful in Mathematical Calculations, Also the complete 
description and use of the ‘lables. 
By CHARLES HUTTON, LL.D. F.R.S., &c. 
With Seven additional Tables of Trizonometrical Formule, 
By OLINTHUS GREGORY, LL.D. 
Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Military Academy, &c. 
London: printed for Longman, Rees, and Co; Baldwin and 
Cradock; J. Riéhardson; J., G., and F. Rivington; J. Booker ; 
Hamilton and Co.; J. Duncan, Whittaker and Co,; Sherwood 
and Co.; Parbury and Co.; J. Souter; Simpkin and Marshall; 
J. Wickstead; T. Bumpus; G. Mackie; and Houlston and Son; 
and for J. Parker, Oxford; and J. and J.J. Delghton, Cam- 
bridge. 
KER ON NURSERY RHYMES. 
1 vol, 8vo. price 7s. - 
N ESSAY on the ARCHAIOLOGY of 
POPULAR ENGLISH PHRASES and NURSERY 


RHYMES, 

By JOHN BELLENDEN KER, Esq. 
Southampton: Fletcher and Son. London: Black, Young, and 
Young, Foreign Bookseliers to the King, 2 Tavistock Street. 


TACITUS WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
3 vols. small 8vo. 24s. boards, 
YACITI OPERA, BROTIER’S TEXT; 
with his Explanatory Notes translated into English, as 
edited by A.J. VALPY, M.A, 

This is the only edition of Tacitus published with Eng'ish 

Votes. or the Use of Schools and Colleges. 
Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street; and sold by all Booksellers. 


ps e Price 6s. Gd. in green cloth, 
YHE HANWELL EXTRACTS; 
consisting of Prose and Poetry, for the use of Schools 
of both Sexes, and of Private Familtes. In this Selection, what. 
ever is calculated to excite a love of military glory and of demo- 
ralising pursu.ts is excluded. The passages are classed according 
to their subjects. “ Value of Time,” ‘ Early Rising,” ** Dili- 
gence,” * War,” “ Cruelty to Animals,” “ Family Affection,” 
** Anger,” ‘* Benevolence.” 
Longman and Co.; Darton and Harvey; Hatchard and Son; and 
J. Souter, School Library, 73 St. Paul's Churchyard. 





ror ~ In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. boards, the 8d edition of 
TW ENTY-ONE PRAYERS, composed 
from the Psalms, for the Sick and Afflicted. To 
which are added, various other Forms of Prayer for the same 
purpose. With a few Hints and Directions on the Visitation of 
the Sick, chiefly intended for the Use of the Clergy, 
By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A. 
Vicar of Bolton le Moors. 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
= _ and Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall. 
In 8vo. with Portrait by Dean, price 12s. boards, 
> ~ 
ERMONS and other REMAINS of 
ROBERT LOWTH, D,D. some time Lord Bishop of 
London; now first collected and arranged, partly from original 
Manuscripts, with an Introductory Memoir, 
By the Rev. PETER HALL, M.A, 
Curate of St. Luke’s, Chelsea. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 








Fourth Edition, with additions, 8vo. price 7s. bound, 
\ Aid ih hl ’ 
COMPLETE PRACTICAL TREA- 
TISE on LANDSURVEYING. Illustrated by two 
hundred Diagrams, and a Plan of an Estate, &c. 
By THOM x 


Whittaker and Co., Ave-Maria Lane}; and J, Souter, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 


re 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Dr, Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
In monthly volumes, small 8vo. 6s. each, in cloth, 
On October 1, forming Vol. 59 of the above, 
RELIMINARY DISCOURSE on the 
STUDY of NATURAL HISTORY. 
By WILLIAM SWAINSON, Esq. 
Published Sept. 1, 


Europe during the Middle Ages (4 vols.) 
Vol. IV 





London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 
The Fifth Number of the ct Be 

« " . 
MEDICAL QUARTERLY REVIEW 
will be published on the Ist of October, and may be 
had of J. Souter, 73 St. Paul’s Churchyard, and of a!l other Book- 

sellers. 
GRANADA AND THE ALHAMBRA. 
Preparing for publication, 
> 3969 me 

ENNINGS’S LANDSCAPE ANNUAL 
e for 1835; or, Tourist in Spain, commencing with the 
ancient Moorish Kingdom of Granada; including the Palace of 
the Alhambra, Lllustrated with 21 Engraved Piates and 10 
Woodcut Vignettes, from Drawings by Mr. David Roberts. The 
Literary Department by Mr. Thomas Roscoe. 

Bound in green morocco, price ll. ls. A very limited number 
on royal 8vo. India Proofs of the Plates, with an additional Set 
of Woodcuts, on India paper, bound in morocco, price 2l. 12s. 6d, 

This day is published, 

The Proof Dlustrations of the above. En- 
graved by the most eminent Artists, from Drawings by Mr. 
David Roberts, 

Proofs on India paper, before letters... £3 3 0 
Ditto on India paper, with letters...... 212 6 
Ditto white paper... .ccecesssececees ee i111 6 
The Vignettes, printed on India paper, not mounted, price 5¢, 6d 
London: Kobert Jennings and Co. 62 Cheapside. 


On the 2ist of October will be published, embellished with 13 
Plates engraved on steel in the best manner, elegantly bound 
in morocco, price 12s. 

YHE CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE, 
and MISSIONARY ANNUAL. 
Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM ELLIS. 

This new Annual will be devoted to the advancement of reli- 
gion at home, and its extension abroad; and wil! include Ori- 
zinal Contributions from distinguished Christian Writers, Tra- 
vellers, and Missionaries. 

No effort will be spared to render the volume, in all its depart- 
ments, an elegant and useful Christian Keepsake. 

At the same time, in 4to. containing 36 Plates, handsomely 

7" ‘ bound, price One Guinea, A 
Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap-Book for 1835. 

With Poems by L. E. L.; several of which will be set to 
Original Music, composed expressly for this work. 
*," Country Booksellers can be supplied with Shew-boards of 
the above Works, on application to their London Agents. 
At the same time, in 4to. handsomely bound, price 21s. 
New Edition of 
The Northern Tourist ; 
A Gage d'Amitié, 

Containing Seventy-three Views of Lake and Mountain Scenery, 
c. in Westmorland, Cumberland, Durham, and Northumber- 

land; with Descriptions in English, French, or German. 

Vol. IL. will be ready in December. 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall, and 

C. Tilt; Wakeman, Dublin; Oliphant, Edinburgh; and Ogie, 





Glasgow. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MR. BULWER’S NEW ROMANCE. 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII, 


By the Author of ‘ Pelham,” ‘ Eugene Aram,” “‘ England and the English,” &c. &e, 


WEwW HISTORICAL AND BI0OGRA- 
PHICAL WORES. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
eo Ry 2D N C 

Social, Literary, and Political. 

By HENRY L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 
II. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 


MEMOIRS of HENRY SALT, Esq. F.R.S. 


His Britannic een seo Consul-General in Egypt. 
Tealustt 3c a 


E; 





By JOHN JAMES HALLS, Esq. 
«A very gratifying history of a checkered life.”—Atlas. 
An imp and i ing work, in every point of view.” 
United Service Gazette. 





Ill. 
New and cheaper edition, 3 a post 8vo. with fine Portrait, 
LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE 
to SIR HORACE MANN. 


Now first published. Edited by the late LORD DOVER. 
Who has added Notes, and a Memoir of Walpole. 


Iv. 
THE LIFE of a SOLDIER. 
B a FIELD OFFICER. 


A Narrative of Twenty-seven Years’ Service in various Parts 
of the World 


« There is a great deal of amusement in these pages.” —Literary 
“ This amusing narrative has the merit of extraordinary va- 
riety, in both scenery and adventure." —United Service Gazette. 
Vv. 
Third edition, revised and corrected, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
ENGLAND and the ENGLISH. 
By E. L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 
Author of “ Pelham,” ‘‘ Eugene Aram,” &c. 
‘To which is now first added, 
A View of the late Events and the late Changes. 
vI. 
Second edition, the Sixth Vol, of the Translation of 
MADAME JUNOT’S MEMOIRS. 
The volumes may be had separately, to complete Sets. 
« These Memoirs furnish an admirable view of the interior of 
Napoleon's early court. Nowhere do we get a nearer or more 
ntelligible view of Napoleon as a man.”"—Spectator, 

VII. 
RECOLLECTIONS of a NAVAL LIFE. 
By Capt. JAMES SCOTT, R.N. 3 vols. 

*¢ Will be read with universal interest.”— Nautical Mag, 

‘Capt. Scott has seen more active service, and experienced 
more vicissitudes, than any officer who has yet presented us with 
his autobiography.”—United Service ‘Journal, 


I. 
In 2 vols. 8vo0. 
ITAL Y. 
With Sketches of Spain and Portugal. 
In a Series of Letters, written during a Residence in 
those Countries. 
Now first published. 


* One of the most elegant producti 
Quarterly Review, 1834. 


of modern li a 





Will be published in a few days. 





NEW WORES OF FICTION BY 
DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
AYESHA, the MAID of KARS. 
By the Author of “ Hajji Baba,” «* Zohrab,” &c. 
“A more animated and exciting story could hardly be con- 
ceived.”—Quarterly Review, 1834, 
Il. 
HELE N. 
By MARIA EDGEWORTH. In3 vols. 
«* Helen is in every body’s hands. Miss Edgeworth never writes 
without adding to the stock of public amusement.”—Quarterly 
Review. 


“A most admirable novel.”’—Scot: 


Ill, 
THE MAN of HONOUR, and the 
RECLAIMED. 
By a LADY of RANK. 
«A beautiful and elegant production.”—Court Journal. 


«« Witty touches and lively delineations are profusely scattered 
over these pages..”—Literary Gazette. 





In 2 vols. 


Iv. 
2d edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ROOKWOOD; a Romance. 


« This story never flags.” —Quarterly Review, 1834. 
“« An excellent novel, full of life and fire.”—New Monthly Mag. 


Vv. 
The DISINHERITED, and the 
ENSNARED. 
By the Authoress of “* Flirtation,” &c. 3 vols. 
« This work has been already extensively read. Lady Char- 
lotte has selected a subject of difficulty and delicacy, requiring a 
skilful hand. She has been eminently successful."”—Times. 


vI. 
ALLAN BRECK. 
By the Author of the “Subaltern.” 3 vols. 
“The most striking production of Mr. Gleig.”—United Service 
Journal, 
«« Equals any novel the year has produced.”—Spectator. 
vil, 
THE HEADSMAN. 
By the Author of the “Spy, &c.” 3 vols. 
«« Has many scenes of hing loveli a Ath 
vir. 
New edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE CHAPERON. 
Edited by LADY DACRE, 


« Perfect pictures of the human heart.”—Spectator. 
*« Written with such refined taste as to be perfectly delightful.” 








NEW VOYAGES & TRAVELS, do. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, 
THE ANGLER in IRELAND; 
Or, an Englishman’s Ramble 
Through Connaught and Munster, in 1833. 


Int odin 8vo. 
THE NAVAL OFFICER’S GUIDE for 
PREPARING SHIPS for SEA. 
By CHARLES MARTELLI, of His Majesty’s Ship Donegal. 


III. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and I!lustrations, 
DISCOVERIES in ASIA MINOR. 
By the Rev, F. V. J. ARUNDELL. 
British Chaplain at Smyrna, 

** Volumes of great interest, which will be gladly received by 
the classical and religious world. ‘The author’s narrative is 
agreeably intermixed with a fruitful account of striking scenery 
and adventures of the road.”—Morning Herald. 

Iv. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings by Landseer, 
THE ANGLER in WALES. 
By Captain MEDWIN, 
thor of «+ Conversations of Lord Byron.” 

List of Illustrations :— Penn-y-bont Inn—Boat-house at Tal-y- 
Llyn—Scene on the Ithon—T'wo Views on the Wye—Begalen 
Pool—Entrance to Machyntteth— River Dovey—Weir on the 

ivi Begalen Pool by Moonlight—T wo Views of the Valley of 
the Towyn— Pont-y-Garth —Cockney Fishing—Tal-y-Linn by 
Moonlight—Parson’s Bridge—A berdovey. 

« This is the book for a summer day.” —Literary Gazette. 

«* No angler should be without this work.”—Sunday Times. 


Vv. 
TWO YEARS at SEA. 
By JANE ROBERTS. 

A Narrative of a Voyage to the Swan River and Van Diemen’s 
Land, thence through the Torres Straits, and Voyage Home; 
with an Account of the extraordinary Manners and Customs of 
the Burmese. 1 vol, 8vo. with Plates. d 

«« Cannot fail to have a large circle of readers.” —United Service 
Journal, 





vI. 
EUROPEAN COLONIES, 
IN VARIOUS PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
Viewed in their Social, Moral, and Physical Condition. 
By N HOWISON, Esa. 

Author of “ Sketches of Upper Canada.” 2 vols, 8v0. 
« A valuable addition to the physical and social history of man, 
and of the local characteristics of those magnificent colonies peo- 
led from Europe. Mr. Howison has himself visited the scenes 

he describes.”—United Service Journal. 


vil. 

New edition, with Additions, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates, 
EXCURSIONS in NEW SOUTH WALES, 
VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, and SWAN RIVER. 

By Lieut. W. BRETON, K.N. _ 
In the Years 1830, 1831, 1832, 1833; therefore, comprising the most 
recent account of the actual! condition of these Colonies. 
«« We have seen no work on the subject of greater probity, intel- 





—Times, 


MR. BECKFORD’S WORKS. 
Il 


New edition, ina pocket volume, price 3s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS of 
EXTRAORDINARY PAINTERS. 


“« A series of sharp and brilliant satires. The language is po- 
lished and pointed; the sarcasm at once deep and delicate."”—~ 
Quarterly Review, 1834, 








ITI. 
Complete AT vol. neatly bound and embellished, price 6s. 


K. An Arabian Tale. 


ligence, or value.”—Literary Gazette. 


. P a 
« A very remarkable performance: it continues in possession 
all the celebrity it at once commanded.”— Quarterly Review, 184 

In the same volume are included, 


THE CASTLE of OTRANTO. 
By HORACE WALPOLE. 


And, 
THE BRAVO of VENICE. 
By M. G. LEWIS, Esq- 


IV. 
In 1 vol. neatly bound, price 5s. 








** A creation of genius that would immortalise its author at any 
time, and under any taste.”—Gentleman's Magazine. 








In a few days, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 


| VATHEK, in the original French. 


WANDERINGS IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 


BATAVIA, PEDIR COAST, SINGAPORE, and CHINA; being the Journal of a Naturalist in those Countries, 
during 1832, 1833, and 1834.. By GEORGE BENNETT, Esq. F.L.S. 





In neat pocket volumes, printed and embellished uniformly with the Waverley Novels, price 6s. each, 


THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
The next volume of which, to be published in October, will contain the “ BETROTHED,” translated from Manzoni’s celebrated 


LONDON : Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7 Wellington Street, 


also by J. Chappell, 98 Exchange — E. Maribor 
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